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Bement, Miles & Co., 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Machine Tools 

STEAM HAMMERS, 

Hydraulic Machinery. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Chicago Office: 1534 Marquette B’ld’gJ 
New York Office: 39 Cortlandt St. 


No. I. HORIZONTAL BORING AND DRILLING HACHINES. 
Swing, — We Build Several Similar Machines of Larger Sizes. 


This is a PARTIAL List of what we Build: 




NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

CHICAGO. BOSTON. 

When writing please mention this paper. 


Engine Lathes. 

Shafting Lathes. 

Heavy Foi^e Lathes. 

Driving-wheel Lathes. 

Lathes for turning steel-tired car-wheels. 

Lathes for turning printing-press cylinders. 
Single Axle-lathes. 

Double Axle-lathes. 

Planing flachines for general work. 

Planing flachines for frogs and split-switches 
Planing Machines for connecting-rods. 
Plate-planing Machines. 

Double Plate-planing Machines. 

Shaping flachines. 

Slotting Machines. 

Slotting Machines for heavy forge Work. 

Slotting Machines for locomotive-frames. 
Screw Machines. 

Vertical Drilling Machines. 

Radial Drilling Machines. 

Arch-bar Drilling flachines. 

Multiple Drilling Machines for special purposes, 
flultiple Drilling and Tapping Machines. 
Car-wheel Drilling Machines. 
Horizontal Boring and Drilling Machines. 
Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machines. 
Pulley boring Machines. 


Vertical Turret-boring and Turning flachines. 
Chord-boring flachines. 

Cylinder-boring Machines. 

Cylinder and Valve-port Storing Machine^ 
for Corliss Cylinders. 

Double Boring Machines for duplex pumps. 
Car-wheel Borin); flachines. 

Boring and Turning Mills. 

Boring and Turning Mills for steel tires. 

Boring and Turning Mills with extensible 
housings. 

Hydrostatic Presses for locomotive-drivers 
and car-wheels. 

Hydrostatic Forcing Presses for shafts and 
similar work. 

Quartering and Crank-pin flachines for 
locomotive-drivers. 

Cutting-off flachines. 

Double CuttIng-off and Centering Machines. 
Plate-bending Rolls for sheet, tank and boiler work 
Plate-bend mg Rolls for ship plates. 

Vertical Bending Rolls for armor plates. 
Plate-straightening Machine s. 

Shaft-straightening Machines. 

Pipe Cutting-off Lathes. 

Retaining-ring Bending Rolls. 
Car-wheel Plate Lathes, Elc., Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Charles Scott Spring Company, 

Office: 1028 New Market street. Works: Germantown ave, New Market and Canal streetA. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


• • 


Wm. V. Kelley, 

1421 Honadnock 
Block, 

CHICAGO. 




• • 


Ches. n. Parker, 

1402 Union Trust 
Building:, 

ST. LOUIS. 


• • 


rianufacturers of 


Springs for Railroad Cars and Locomotives. 

^^oiES steeiTwheelco^ 


SOH-A-KITOXO-, 1=*^. 


Makers of 


STEEL TIRED 
Railway Wheels 

No. 2 Forged Wrought Iron Centers 
with Steel Tire fastened by the Boies 
Integral Tire Lock, the strongest fast- 
ening known, or any desired fastening. 

Only TWO FARTS, the practically 
Indestructible Cetner; the Steel Tire 
easily replaced in any Railroad shop. 

The Po'*ged Iron Center is a perma- 
nent and profitable investment. 


First class ITIedal and Diploma at 
World^s Colombian Fxposltlon, 
k'<For £X€KLLi£NCE of Design, 
ITIaterlal and lYorlunaneiitp In 
Steel Tired WAeels.” 


AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE 

15 to 2,000 H. P. For all Purposes. 








BUCKEYE ENGINE CO., 20 Franklin Ave., Salem, 0. 

39-41 Cortlandt St., New York City; W. L. Sirapson, 5th and Buttonwood Sts., Philadelphia. 
Pa.; 509 Tradesnian’.s Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 493 Neave Bldg.; Cincinnati, O.; 1249 Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, III.; J.P. Creighton, 3^ NV. Main St.. L«)ui8ville, Ky. ; Robinson «Sr Cary Co., 
St. Paul. Minn • A. L. nsh, 59 l.st St.. San Francisco, Cal. ; 415 John Hancock Bldg., Boston. 


THE ACME MACHINERY GO. 

Cor* St* Clair and Hamilton SIk- 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF il 

ACME BOLT AND RIVET HEADERS.' 

Acme Single and Double 
Aiitoinatlc Bolt < utters. [' 

, Cutting from % in.to « in.diametei -^r^ 
^Also 3eperate Heads and Dies. 


PaL Dec. 5, '8;^ 
Pat Dec. 4, ’8:i 
Pat. Aug. 25, ’8.5 


Maaolsctnrers of /K € 

For Every Kind of Prelgnt Service. 

OA*jn. 

Oast in Oontrsoont Obilii. 

Sole MAnofacturerf In the United States of RXJS BEL Li SIN’O'W 
F. B. OANDA. Prei. O. J OANDA, Vice Pres. J. W. SAVIN. Qenn 
11 Pine St.* NEW FORK. B. ENSIGN. Sec’y and Treas. 


ENSICN UANFG, CO.. 




V18T viBoim. 


New Steel Freight Cars. 

WRITa KOR PARXIOUI.A.RS TO 
PENNOCK BBOS., Manufacturers of Railway Freight Cars, MIKEBTA, OHIO 
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THE ASHTON 

Muffler Safety Valve 


The only one 
with out Hide 
top regulation 
for the pop. 
Aiwa vs 

ab o. Saves 
iraluable time 
and expense. 



Our muffler 
patents control 
the top outside 
pop regulating 
principle, 
which gives in 
creased effici- 
ency and dur- 
ability. 


Stow Flexible Shaft 


Open Pop Safety Valves and 

Improved Steam Gages 

The Ashton Valte Co., 


271 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE PH(ENIX IRON WORKS CO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hand, Steam, Belt and Electric Cranes, 

Alilj STYLES AND FOR ALL PURPOSES. 

Railroad Turntables, Etc. 

» Send for Catalogue. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

I Eastern Office, Harry W.* Jennings, Agen t, J^lton and 
i Cliff sts.. New York, N.Y.; and New England Office, The 
John W^es Company, 139 and 141 High st., Boston, Mass, 


Invented & Manufactured by the 

Stow Mfg. Co., 

Binghamton, N. Y. 
Cut of PORTABLE 

EMERY GRINDER. 


PORTABLE 

DRILLING, 

TAPPING, 

REAMING, 

ETC. 



BRUNER, SPRAGUE & CO. Adam’s 

^ SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR j 

SALL MOUNTAIN ASBESTOS CO.] “T” Steel Post 



THE BEST MATERIAL IN THE WORLD , 

For Fireproofing, Deafening, Insulating, I 
Lagging, Etc. 

MASTER MECHANICS OF RAILROADS for Lagging for Locomotives, 
Coverings for Boilers and Steam Pipes. 

MASTER cfAR BUILDERS for Insulating Refrigerator and Cold Storage 
Cars. Coaches and Sleeping Cars. ^ ^ ^ 

SHIP BUILDERS for Insulating and Deafening Cabin Floors, Covering 

Boilers and Steam Pipes. 

ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS for Fireproofing 
Insulating Partitions and D^^adening Floors. 

THE SALL nOCNTAIN ASBESTOS CO. have an Immense Mine of Pure 
Short Fibre Asbestos, located at Sautee, White county, Ga., and we are pre- 
pared to furnish it at prices so low that It can be used in direct competition 
with Mineral Wool and kindi-ed materials; while at the same time it is f&v 
superior in quality and durability, and goes much farther according to the 
weight. 

Write for Prices and SampieM to 

BRUNER, SPRAGUE & COMPANY, 

1027-23 lUHEAIIAH BLD. CHICAGO. ILL. Teleshne 195 BASBISON. 


For Railroads. 


Cheap as Wood. Strong, Durable 
and the only Practice Steel 
Post made. 


Fitted for Any Wire 
Send for estimates, etc. 



W. J. Adam, 

Joliet, - 


CHICAGO TO LOUISVILLE. 

The Pennsylvania Line is the shortes I 
Two trains daily. Ticket Office, No. 284 
Clark Street. 


IRA DIMOCK, Pres. Established 1867. G. H. SERGEANT, Treaa. 


NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co. 



Pick OuT 


SeVereiT poir)l3 
i. on /our 
line where /ou 

THE 

sebVis tic 

PLATE 



Pick out 
dnx either pleite 
toteSTin 
cofppdrisoo. 

Re^'ult^ 
will vindicate 
ibe 5 erVi5. 


The QandC Company, 

700-7O7Wc5reri} U9ioQ Bld^. 

Chicago. III. 



Heavy Single Machine— Special Gearing. 


longUllstatterCo. 

® HAMILTON, O. 

DOUBLE, SINGLE, HORIZONTIL, 
BOILER, SPACISG GATE, MULTI- 
PLE, BELT AND STEAM DRIVER 

PITNCHSS 

AND 


Send for new CoUilogue. 
OVFK 300 S 1 ZF.S. 




IT PAYS 

To buy the best, most 
economical, up-to-date 

AIR COMPRESSOR. 

We are building this kind. 

RAND DRILL 00. 


1328 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 100 Broadway, NcW York. 


TH£ BEST LAGGING IN EXISTENCE. 

MAGNESIA 

LOCOMOTIVE LAOOINGS. 

Universally Adopted as the Best Locomotive Lagging Made. 

THE KEASBEY<&. MATTISON CO., 

AMBLER, PA. 


jThe Robert W. Hunt & Co. 

^ Bureau of Inspection 
^ Tests and Consultation, 

A H37 The Rookery, Chicago, lU. 


i 


INSPECTION OF RAILS, FISH PLATES, 
CARS AND OTHER RAILWAY MATERIAL.^ 


BRANCH offices: 
Hamilton Bid. , Pittsburg, Pa. 
80 Broadway, New Y .^rk. 
328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


t 
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Electric Traction on Elevated RoADs.—It is stated 
that preparations are being made for testing the West- 
inghouse electric traction system on the elevated roads 
New York. The question whether the electric current 
could be so perfectly controlled that trains upon an ele- 
vated structure could be run, first of all, with the safety 
which has been characteristic of these roads in the past 
1.5 years, and whether electricity would be as economical 
as steam, or more so, are believed to have been answered. 
Tests will be made on one of the smaller branches and 
afterwards more exhaustive tests on the part of -the system 
north of the Harlem River. A trial made at New York, 
Monday, on the Manhattan Elevated Railroad was pro- 
nounced successful. The system used combines the use of 
storage batteries and of a third rail charged with the elec- 
tric current. The third rail is placed just outside one of 
the wooden beams that serve as a guard to prevent the 
wheels jumping the rails. It is aboin; four inches above 
the beam and -eight inches above the regular track. The 
current is supplied from a dynamo, located near by. Two 
steel shoes take up the electricity from this third rail and 
carry it to the motor. The running time made is not equal 
to the steam engines, but this may be due to faults that 
can be corrected. 


Heat Resisting Properties of Portland Cement. — In 
the “Digest of Physical Test and Laboratory Appliances,” 
Mr. J. S. Dobie gives particulars of the results of a recent 
investigation of the action of heat on Portland cement. 
Three different brands were examined, all of excellent 
<iuaility, but two were of the slow setting class, whilst 
the remaining one set very rapidly. Over 200 briquettes 
were prepared, some consisting of neat cement, whilst 
in other cases 1 part of cement was mixed with 1. 2, or 3 
parts of sand. The age of the briquettes ranged from 
two months to four years. In making the tests they were 
heated in a gas furnace to a temperature of from 650 deg. 
to 1775 deg. Pahr. After removal from the furnace every 
briquette was found to have lost weight, whilst in the 
case of the neat specimens, cracks were usually to be ob- 
served. These latter were less apparent in the case of the 
other briquettes containing sand. After cooling, the bri- 
quettes were tested for tensile strength with a load ap- 
plied at the rate of 400 lb. per minute. In all cases a 
marked decrease in the tensile strength was noted, which 
was apparently closely connected with the loss in weight 
of the sample. In those cases in which the reduction in 
weight showed that practically the whole of the water of 
crystallization had been driven off, the specimens'^had 
practically no breaking strength. The effect of different 
temperatures was. however, peculiar, since briquettes 
heated rapidly to 1775 deg. Pahr. showed a loss of strength 
out of proportion to their loss in weight. When, how- 
ever, the heating was slowly effected, these two losses 
were closely proportional. After cooling, the briquettes of 
neat cement could be crumbled to pieces in the fingers, 
whilst those containing sand, disintegrated spontaneously 
on standing. Briquettes removed from the furnace and 
placed in water immediately, cracked and disintegrated, 
becoming in most cases reduced to a soft mud. Prom his 
experiments Mr. Dobie concludes that though Portland 
cement may, to a certain extent, protect ironwork during 
a fire, the cement will be ruined, and will break up spon- 
taneously afterwards, while such a concrete covering will 
be absolutely ruined if water is thrown on it. Even at the 
lowest temperature used in the experiments the concrete 
was seriously damaged, and it would appear that a fire of 
ordinary intensity is sufficient to completely ruin a large 
covering of concrete. 


Novel Automatic Boiler Peeding Device.— While 
considerable ingenuity has been displayed by inventors in 
devising means for automatically maintaining any desired 
water level in a steam boiler, it cannot be said that any 
remarkable degree of success has attended the efforts 
which have been made with this end in view. A very 
simple plan has been adopted by Messrs. Yarrow (Eng- 
land), which, although at first sight appearing crude and 
unsatisfactory, is found to give good results in practice. 
The system consists in feeding each boiler separately by 
a W^orthington donkej’ pump, and placing the mouth of 
the steampipe for supplying the donkey close to the water 
level of the boiler. If the water rises too high it will en- 
ter the donkey steampipe and choke the cylinder with 
water. Then the donkey will almost stop, while if the 
water level falls, then the donkey will work fast and pump 
the level up again. It has been found that when the water 
enters the steam cylinder the pump does not pound in an 
objectionable manner, as might perhaps be expected, and 
also that the pump does not stop when the water enters the 
steampipe, but runs slowly, because the steam cylinder is 
larger than the water cylinder, the pump actually <aking 
more vrater out of the boiler than it puts in. A further 
point to note is that the heat in the water taken fiom the 
boiler is not lost, but is returned to it. It is said that in 
a recent three hours trial of a torpedo boat having this 
feed regulating device, the valves were not touched once. 


Open Hearth Process in Steelmaking.— Andrew Car- 
negie is responsible for the statement that the rapid 
growth of the openhearth process of steelmaking is chang- 
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ing the character of the output. Engineers are now all 
specifying open hearth steel. It is impossible to sell 
Bessemer steel for bridges, boiler plates, ships, or even 
for those enormous 22 story steel structures which are go- 
ing up throughout the country. Open hearth steel is now 
sold almost, if not quite, as cheaply as Bessemer. This is 
rendered possible by the lower price of the Mesaba and 
non-Bessemer ores of Lake Superior than the ores neces- 
sary for the Bessemer precess, the ores being suitable for 
open hearth practice. If the movement continues we are 
likely to see less demand for Bessemer ores, and therefore 
the tendency will be for the Bessemer and non-Bessemer 
ores to become equal in price, and this may give the Besse- 
mer steel a slight advantage in the cost. If so, it will 
continue to be used for billets, and a thousand and one or- 
dinary puri)oses. But there will still remain a large mar- 
ket for the open hearth variety. So confident is one of the 
leading concerns in the United States of this that to-day 
it is erecting sixteen 40 ton open hearth furnaces, having 
already twenty in operation, so that this concern will have 
thirty-six open hearth furnaces, capable of producing 90,- 
000 tons of open hearth ingots per month— say about l.OOO,- 
000 tons per year. This shows wonderful confidence in the 
market for open hearth stt el. It is but proper to say,how- 
ever, that this concern has large interests in Mesaba ores, 
and has also command of very cheap gas coal as well as of 
natural gas, which is found to be remarkably well adapted 
for open hearth practice. 


Railways in Great Britain.— The London Railway 
News, in an article on the British railway system, gives 
the following figures showing the length of railways, and 
their cost, together with the business done last year : 


Miles of railways, 

Capital cost, - - - 

Passengers carried. 

Tons of minerals carried. 
Tons of goods carried, 
Miles traveled by trains. 
Receipts from passengers. 
Receipts from freight. 
Working expenses, 
Number of locomotives, - 
Number of vehicles. 


21,174 

£1,114,686.000 

- 929.770.000 

- 240.365,000 

- 93,865.000 

- 3:^.851.000 

- £:S7.361.000 

- £44.034.000 

- £47,876.000 

- - 18.658 

677,000 


What would our American anti-railroad legislators 
think of a capitalization averaging $35J.Ol)J per mile ? 


Te.xas Railroad Laws. — Commissioner J. H. Reagan, 
one of the projectors of the interstate commerce law, is 
responsible for the statement that Texas has the best set 
of railroad laws in the world. In Texas there is no such 
thing as a railroad rate war. There is no such thing as 
watered railway stocks, and the assessments of railways 
are upon the actual value of the property. Although the 
officers of the roads fought the law bitterly for years, the 
state was sustained in the courts, and the railway man- 
agements have arrived at the conclusion that the laws are 
best for all concerned. Railroad legislation has done a 
great deal of good in Texas. The railway commission is 
empowered to make and maintain freight and passenger 
rates and to see that there is no discrimination We aim 
to make rates that will give a fair return upon the real 
value of the property, and no more. At the start we tried 
to institute the mileage basis in the freight and passenger 
business, but we were obliged to abandon the plan, as the 
interstate roads refused to co-operate with us. The mile- 
age basis. I am convinced, is the proper principle, but the 
time has not come in Texas to adopt it. We have group 
rates and differential rates. We are in favor of the dis- 
continuance of passes by railroads of the state, and have 
so recommended in onr reports from year to year. The 
roads will not adopt the idea. Mr. Reagan explained the 
method of valuing railroad property. He .«aid the 
commissit.n, with the as.sistance of experts, arrive at 
the cost of road-bed and improvements, the value of rail- 
road ties. iron, rolling stock, and improvements of vari- 
ous kinds, and sends a complete list of valuations to the 
headquarters of the roads for consideration of the offi- 
cers. There has never yet been a contest in the courts 
over the valuations placed by the commission. 


Harbor Works at Cape Town.— The breakwater and 
south pier undertaken at Cape Town have now’ so far ad- 
vanced as to bring the enclosure of the sixty-four acres 
constituting the outer harbor within .sight of completion. 
The east pier at the extreme end of the breakwater and 
the corresponding pier at the extreme end of the south 
pier are rapidly approaching the point where the work 
will be finished off so as to allow an entrance of 250 ft. into 
the harbor. When this has been done a space of eighty 
acres of still waters wdll be provided. Upon the south 
pier upwards of 2,000 ft. of quay wall are finished, while 
at the elbow the submarine works, which spring from a 
depth of 33 ft. or 34 ft., have been put in, the masonry be- 
ing being 2 ft. or 3 ft. out of water at high tide. In order 
to meet the convenience of the commercial interests of 
Cape Town the Harbor Board has thrown open 800 ft. of 
quay, and recently a Clan and a Union steamer were able 
to discharge at one and the same time. There is a depth 
varying from 27 ft. to 3:3 fc. along the entire 7(X) yards of 
quay, except at a point where the pier springs from the 
mainland ; here a little further excavation is required. A 
road, 55 ft. wide, is being constructed from end to end of 
pier on the town side, and this is flanked by a screen wall 
12 ft. high on the road side intended to protect passengers 
from spray cast up by a southeaster. On the right of the 
center of the pier four sheds, 40S ft. by 60 ft., are about 
to be erected. A continuous roof will cover these sheds 
and the wide interspaces between them and the sheds will 
be so arranged that general cargoes will be protected in 
every manner possible from the coal which must neces- 
arily be stored in a portion of each shed. Another new 


feature of the south pier is a collier jetty, 
which runs parallel with the pier for a distance of 750 ft. 
Colliers will discharge at this jetty, thus leaving the west 
quay in the Alfred Basin free for general merchandise. 
Betw'een the collier jetty and the pier there will also be a 
barge jetty, 250 ft. long, where coal will be shipped. At 
the i*ear of these two works there will be a number of coal 
and goods sheds, and a coal depot, so arranged that in the 
southeast winds coal dust will fly in an opposite direction 
to the merchandise. For the construction of the south pier 
13.000 concrete blocks, each weighing seven tons, have 
been required, and 12.000 of these have been set. These 
blocks are made on the spot, and take three months to 
mature. 


A Lofty Railway Viaduct. — ^The most noteworthy 
feature in connection with the new Prussian State Rail- 
way, which is now in course of construction between the 
industrial centers of Remscheid and Solingen, will be the 
viaduct spanning the Wupperthal at the little town of 
Mungsten. When completed the structure will enjoy the 
distinction of being the loftiest of its kind on the European 
continent, eclipsing both in hight and width of its main 
arch the celebrated Doui*o bridge at Oporto. It will, more- 
over, prove the most costly piece of work hitherto under- 
taken by the Prussian State Railway department. The 
total hight of the Douro bridge is 6’3 meters, or about 204 
ft., whereas the viaduct at Mungsten will attain an alti- 
tude of 107 meters, or about 353 ft. As regards the span 
of the center arch, the one at Douro measures 160 meters, 
525 ft., while that at Mungsten will be 170 meters, 556 ft. 
Upwards of 1,700 tons of iron work will bo recjuired for the 
principal arch, and the total quantity of iron employed 
on the viaduct generally will amount to 4,000 tons. Six 
colossal side pillars will form a support for the remaining 
portion of the bridge. The piers are already completed, 
but it will occupy some time yet before the two massive 
main beams are placed in position, this part of the under- 
taking being necessarily attended with considerable diffi- 
culty. The cost of the viaduct is estimated at 2,500,000 
marks or £125,000. 


Working op Electric Cranes.— As an exposition of the 
working results of the practical operation of electric 
cranes in iron works over a long period, the paper read 
last week by Mr. E. W. Anderson before the British Asso- 
ciation will prove to be of considerable interest. The paper 
constitutes a record of experience gained during eight 
years at the Erith Iron Works of the working of an over- 
head traveling electric crane of a cipi^itv of2}t30s, as 
compared with a steam crane of the same lifting power 
used in the foundry, and of a 15 ton electric crane em- 
ployed in the main bay of the turnery. Pue auth)r de- 
tailed the various diffieulties which were encountered in 
the working of these electric cranes, and the manner in 
which they were ultimately overcome in the trying condi- 
tions incidental to the atmosphere of ;the foundry. For 
the details reference must be made uo the paper in ques- 
tion. but it may here be mentioned that under the condi- 
tions obtaining at the Erith works, the electric cranes 
have proved to be more economical than the steam cranes, 
more convenient and less costly in repairs. 


Telephones in Japan. — The Japan Weekly Mail states 
that the Japanese government, with the consent of the 
Diet, is to appropriate a sum above 12,800,000 yen, spread 
over seven years, for the expansion of the telephone serv- 
ice. The work of construction is being now actively car- 
ried on at various important places, the present intention 
being to complete, by March, 1898. the contemplated ex- 
pansion of the service in so far as concerns Tokyo, Osaka, 
Yokohama and Kobe, as well as the new constructive 
work in Nagoya, Nagasaki, Shimonoseki. and so forth, 
and to establish connection between Tokyo and Kobe. Ac- 
cording to estimates for the current fiscal year, the num- 
ber of new subscribers in the four cities of Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama. Osaka and Kobe, under the expanded system, will 
be 13,333. and of those in Kyoto and thirty-five other 
places where the service is to be newly established, there 
will be 6.800. Side by side with ihe erection of telephones 
in so many places, the authorities will also effect various 
junctions between places already furnished with tele- 
phones. For instance, a connection between Tokyo and 
Kobe will be established via Osaka, Kyoto, Yokkaichi, 
Kuwana and Nagoya. It is feared that this portion of the 
work may not be completed within the prescribed period. 


The Western Society of Engineers. 

The Western Society of Engineers met on Wednesday 
evening, October 7th, in Scientific Hall, Armour Institute 
Mr. J. J. Reynolds, presiding. Mr. T. L. Condron read 
a paper on “Steel for Boilers and Fire-boxes,” with 
stereopticon views illustrating and explaining variations 
as to tensile strength, elastic limit, etc., in the specifica- 
tions of the Master Mechanic’s Association and the steel 
manufacturers and with reference to the chemical require- 
ments in steel, occupying the close attention of the 
audience. Mr. H. F. J. Porter, was then introduced and 
spoke on “Steel I?’orgiugs” illustrated from the practice 
of the Bethlehem Iron Company. He presented stereop- 
ticon views of the extensive plant of that company show 
ing the powerful cranes used in handling large ingots of 
steel while they were being forged by the hydraulic ma- 
chinery into armor plates and turrets for battle ships, into 
crank shafts for steam ships, such as the St. Louis and 
St. Paul, and into large ordnance for the government. 
The steel was pictured in its various stages of reduction 
for the different purposes it was designed to be used. Mr. 
Porter presented a deal of valuable information and had 
t he close attention of h\s hearers. These papers wj 
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^Mscussions will appear in the society’s journal. The 
next meeting of the society v ill be held in its i*ooms, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, 
1890, when discussions on these papers will be held, fol- 
lowed by a paper on ‘‘Railway Yards and Terminals” by 
Mr. H. G. Hetzler, of the Chicago, Burlington & v^uincy 
Railroad. 

The society will visit the Bedford Stone Quarries of 
Bedford, Ind., and the works of the Western Cement 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., on October 16 and 17. The 
Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Railroad (Monon 
Route) has very generously tendered free transporta- 
tion to the society for this trip. The train will leave Chi- 
cago, Thursday evening, Oct. 15, returniug so as to reach 
Chicago the following Sunday morning. The party will 
enjoy the hospitality of the owmers of the quarries on 
Friday and that of the cement company at Louisville on 
Saturday. 

NEW LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE BALTIMORE 
& OHIO RAILROAD. 
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Specifications prepared by Mr. Harvey Middleton, 
general superintendent of motive power of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, were used for three types of 
new locomotives which have been built from the 
drawings. The first of these is a 21x26 in. consolida- 
tion engine, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, of which 25 have 
been built by the Richmond Locomotive & Machine 
Works. The following table presents the chief char- 
acteristics of these locomotives: 

Consolidation type, 21x26 in. cylinders 

Simple or compound simple 

Total wheel base, 28 ft. 2 in 

Wheel base, rigid 15 ft 2 in 

Total wheel base of engine and tender - - 51 ft 2 in 

Total length of engine and tender over all - 64 ft 7 in 

Diameter of cylinders - 21 in 

Stroke of piston 26 in 

Diameter of piston rods 3)4 in 

Size of steam ports 18x1^ in 

Size of exhaust ports 18x8 in 

Greatest travel of slide valves - - - . 5^ in 

Outside lap of slide valves in 


Fig. 2.~DIAGRAM OF RICHMOND, CONSOLIDATION LOCOMOTIVE. 
Tender. 


Wheels - - - cast iron chilled, :18 in. diam 

Axles steel 

Size of axle journals - - - - 43^x8 in 

Water capacity of tank, gallons - - - 8500 

Frames, wood or metal - - - w'hite oak 

Brake beams, kind and make National hollow, 2)4 m 
Brake heads and shoes, kind and make cast iron Christie 

The diagram shown in Fig. 3 gives the chief di- 
mensions of the ten 22x28 in. consolidation engines 
built by the Cooke Locomotive & Machine Company. 
These are also simple engines, and their general de- 
tails are given in the following table: 

Consolidation type, 22x28 in. cylinders. 

Total wheel base - - - - 23 ft. 2 in 

Rigid wheel base - - - - - 1 5 ft 

Total wheel base of engine and tender - 51 ft. 7 i^ 

Total length of engine and tender over all - 61 ft. 3 jjj 
Diameter of cylinders - - - ' ^3 in 

Stroke of piston . - . . . 28 


Kind of horizontal seams 
Kind of circumferential seams - 
Material of tubes . - - . 

Number of tubes ... 

Outside diameter of tubes 
Length of tubes over tube sheets 
Inside length of fire-box 
Inside width of fire-box 


Butt with double well 
Double riveted 
Iron 
248 
2)4 in 
14 ft. 9 in 
115in 
41 in 


Depth of fire-box from crown sheet to bottom of mud ring, 

I front - 69 7-16 in 
[back - - 67 3-16 in 

Water spaces, sides and back 3 in 

Water spaces, front 4 in 

Crown stayed with - - - - - Crowm bars 

Diameter of dome, inside - - - - - :30 in 

Hight of dome - - 24 in 

Steam pressure, pounds igo 

Kind of grate - .... Rocking 

Grate surface, square feet - - _ . 37.75 

Heating surface of fire-box, square feet - 182.5 

Heating surface of tubes, square feet - - 2.155.0 

Total heating surface, square feet - - 2,837.5 

Hight from top of rail to top of smoke stack 14 ft 7 in 
Tires . . . . Standard Steel Co.’s 

Guides and cross heads - . . . 

Guides steel, cross heads steel, alligator style 
Connecting rods - - - channeled bodies 

Brakes - Westinghouse, American driver brakes 
Lubricators - - - - Nathan triple 

Injectors . . . , . Monitor No. 10 

Valves - • . - Richardson balanced 

Gages ------ 31^ in. Crosby 

Springs ------ Pickering 

Headlight Kelly 18 in. with B. & O. frame for numbers 


Special devices 


Coale 3 in. muffled safety valves 
Tendei'. 


Wheels 

Axles - - - - 

Size of axle journals 
Water capacity of tank, gals 
Frames, wood or metal 
Brake beams 
Brake heads and shoes 


Fig. 0 1.— con SOLID ATION LOCOMOTI V 

Lead of slide valves in full stroke - - - - O in 

Diameter of driving wheels outside - - - 50 in 

Kind of truck wheels - Standard plate, steel tired 

Diameter of truck^wheels 80 in 

Size of driving axle journals - - - - 7>^x9 in 

Size of truck axle journals 5x8^ in 

Size of main crank pin journals - - - - 6%x5>^ in 
Description of boiler - - - Crown bar, wagon top 

Diameter of boiler at smallest ring - . - 60 in 

Material of boiler steel 

Thickness of plates in boiler barrel - - 9-16 and ^in 

Thickness of plates in fire-box shell - - - 9-16 in 

Thickness of plates in sides, back end and crown of 

fire-box % and 7-16 in 

Thickness of plates in front and back tube sheets )4 in 


double riveted butt 
double riveted lap 
charcoal iron 
221 
234 in 
13 ft. 8 in 
10 ft 
34^ in 


Kind of horizontal seam 
Kind of circumferential seams 
Material of tubes 
Number of tubes 
Diameter of tubes, outside 
Length of tubes over tube sheets 
Length of fire-box, inside - - - . 

Width of fire-box, inside - . - - 

Depth of fire-box from crown sheet to bottom of, 
mud ring - - front, 6 ft. IO34 » back 5 ft. 11 in 

Water spaces, sides and back 8 in 

Water spaces, front 4 in 

Crown plate stayed with - - - - crown bars 

Diameter of dome 31 in 

Hight of dome 22 in 

Steam pressure, pounds ------ 165 

Kind of grate ------ Rocking bar 

Grate surface - - - - - - 28.64 sq ft 

Heating surface of fire-box - - - - 178 sq ft 

Heating surface of tubes - - - - 1779 sq ft 

Total heating surface - - - - 1952 sq ft 

Hight from top of rail to top of smoke stack 14 ft 3)4 in 
Tires, kind and make - - 4 flanged, 4 plain Midvale 

Guides and cross-heads, type and metal 

two- bar steel, H cross-head 
Connecting rods ----- steel 

Brakes - Westinghouse; American driver brakes 
Lubricatoi’s - - - Nathan triple sight leed 

Injectors ----- Monitor No. 10 

Valves - - - - Richardson balanced 

Gages ------ Ashcroft 

Springs - - - A. French Spring Co.’s 

Headlight Rochester Headlight Co. ; B. <& O. standard 
Special devices ------ 

Leach’s sanding device ; asbestos cement lagging 


E-BALTIMORE & OHIO^RAILROAD. 

Diameter of piston rods - . . - 4jn 

Size of steam ports - . - 20x1^ in 

Size of exhaust ports - - - 20x33| in 

Greatest travel of slide valves - - - 6 in 

Outside lap of slide valves - - - 11 15-16 in 

Lead of slide valves in full stroke - 1-16 in 

Diameter of driving wheels, outside - - 54 in 

Kind of truck wheels - - 

30 in. steel tired, c wrought ii'on spoke center 
Diameter of truck wheels - - - 30 in 

Size of driving axle journals - 83^x10 11-16 in 

Size of truck axle journals - - - 5x8% in 

Size of main crank pin journals, main rod - 63^x6 in 
Size of main crank pin journals, parallel rod 63^x5% in 
Description of boiler - - - wagon top 

Diameter of boiler at smallest ring - • 64 in 

Material of boiler - - - Park Bros, steel 

Thickness of plates in boiler barrel 9-16 in. and % in 

Thickness of plates in fire-box shell - - % in 

Thickness of plates in sides, back end and crown of fire- 

[box, % in. and 7-16 in 
Thickness of plates in front and back tubesheets - )4 in 


33 in. chilled 
steel 
43^ X 8 in 
4,000 
- Wood 
National Hollow 
Christie 

The designs previously shown are for freight 
service and accompanying them are ten of the ten 
wheel single expansion type for passenger service 
which were built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
a diagram of the design being shown in Fig. 5, and a 
general view in Pig. 4 which is reproduced from a 
photograph. The driving wheel base of these en- 
gines is short on account of the sharp curves over 
which they will run. The driving wheels are 68 and 
78 in. diameter and the rear axle is under the middle 
of the fire-box which is^of the “toboggan” type and 
is placed on top of the frames. The boilers have 
radial stays. This order was made in tw^o parts the 
dimensions for which are indicated in the table: Fig. 4 
shows one of the engines with 78 in. driving wheels. 

Number ordered, - 6 single, 4 expansion. 

Total wheel base - - 24 ft. 6 in., 24 ft. 6 in 

Rigid wheel base • - 18 ft. 8 in., 13 ft. 8 in 

Total wheel base of engine and tender 

[61 ft. 834' in., 51 ft. 834 in 
Total length of engine and tender over all 

^ ^ 61 ft. 9 in., 61 ft. 9 in 

Diameter of cylinders - - - 21 in 20 in 

Stroke of piston - . - - 26 in.’’ 26 in 
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a meter of piston rods - - 33^ in., 3>^ in 

J^jze of steam ports - - 19x1?^ in., 19x1^ in 

S^ze of exhaust ports - 19x2^ in., 19x2% in 

Greatest travel of slide valves - - 6 in., 6 in 

Outside lap of slide . . . 1 in., i in 

Lead of slide valves in full stroke - 3-32 in., 3-32 in 

Diameter of driving wheels, outside - 78 in., 68 in 

Kind of truck wheels wrought center, wrought center 
Diameter of truck wheels - - ^ in., 30 in 

Size of driving axle journals - - 8x10 in., 8x10 in 

Size of truck axle journals - - 5x10 in., 5x10 in 

Size of main crank pin journals - - 6x6 in., 6x6 in 

Description of boiler - - wagon top, wagon top 

Diameter of boiler at smallest ring - - 60 in., 60 in 

Material of boiler - - - steel, steel 

Thickness of plates in boiler barrel - % in., % in 

Thickness of plates in fire-box shell - 9-16 in., 9-16 in 

Thickness of plates in sides, back end and crown of fire- 
(box, % in., 7-16 in., % in., 7-16 in 
Thickness of plates in front and back tube sheets, 

[% in., K in 


Frames, wood or metal - - - wood, wood 

Brake beams, kind and make National Hollow, 2%, 2}4 
Brake heads and shoes, kind and make, malleable '"head 

(cast iron shoe 

We are indebted to Mr. Harvey Middleton for the 
diagrams and information pertaining to these loco- 
motives which show interesting tendencies in re- 
spect to the ample dimensions of heating surface, 
large cylinders and steam passages and to the long 
stroke of the pistons. It will be noticed in the tables 
that the freight locomotives have crown bar staying 
for their fire-boxes and that the ten-wheel passenger 
design employed radial staying. The ser- 
vice which these locomotives are to be given varies 
greatly and in these three, or rather four locomotives, 
an example is seen showing that the necessity of 



Fig. 4.— BALDWIN TEN-WHEEL LOCOMOTIVE WITH 78 INCH DRIVING WHEELS. 


Kind of horizontal seams 
Kind of circumferential seams - 


butt, butt 
double riveted 
[double riveted 
Material of tubes - Iron No. 12 w.g., iron No. 12 w.g. 

Number of tubes 231,231 

Outside diameter of tubes . - - 2% in., 2% in 

Length of tubes over tubes sheets - - 14 ft. 7% in 

[14 ft. 7% in 

Inside length of fire-box - - - 120% in., 120% in 

Inside width of tire-box - - - - 41 in., 41 in 

Depth of fire-box from crown sheet to bottom of mud ring, 

[F 73%, B 61, F 73%, B 61 
Water spaces, sides and back - - - - 3, 3 

Water spaces, front - - - - - " . ^ 

Crown plate stayed with one T iron front, bolts 1% in. dia. 

[Radial stays, radial stays 
Diameter of dome . . - - 31% in., 31% in 

Hight of dome from top of rail with box in gen. of ped. 

[14 ft. 9 in., 14 ft. 4 in 
Steam pressure, pounds - . . - - 190, 190 

Kind of grate . _ . - Rocking Co's. Fat 

Grate surface, square feet - - - - 34.27, 34.27 

Heating surface of fire-box, square feet - 215.2, 215.2 

Heating surface of tubes, square feet - 1,978.52, 1,978.52 

Total heating surface, square feet - 2,193.72, 2,193.72 

Hight from top of rail to top of smoke stack - 15 ft. 0 in 

[14 ft. 7 in 

Tires, kind and make - . - - Stanaard steel 


designing engines for the special conditions of 
their work is appreciated. 


THE TRIBULAl IONS OF A GENERAL PAS- 
SENGER AGENT. 


Or Thoughts Picked at Random from the Scrap 
Heap of Experience and Recollection.* 


I feel to-day in the presence of these beautiful and 
accomplished ladies, and standing before these in- 
telligent and experienced gentlemen, very much as 
I felt at the opening of the battle of Stone River, 
Tennessee, on the 31st of December, 1862, “a little 
shaky in the knees.” I would have run then if my 
comrades had led the way; I will run now if you 
start first— and I may run in spite of you. 

The distinguished honor which has been conferred 
upon me by an election to make an address before 
you is hU.hly appreciated, and I wish to thank you 
for it: but must remind you that I cannot share in 



> 


Fig. 5.— DIAGRAM OF BALDWIN, TEN-WHEEL LOCOMOTIVE. 


Guides and cross-heads, type and metal, two-bar type, 
(iron c. h. guides, cast steel hd 
Coi necting rods, parallel rods I section, solid ends, steel, 

[steel 

Brj kes,Westinghouse,American outside equalized, sch.x.m 
Lubi icators - - Nathan S. F., Nathan S. F 

Injeciors - No. 10 Metropolitan, No. 10 Metropolitan 
Valves - - three Coale mufified, 2% in., 2% in 

Gaffes - - - two Crosby thermostatic 

Springs ----- B.T.. W., B. L. W 

Headlights - - - ; 18 in sq., 18 in. sq 

Special devices, compressed air signal, Leach sander,Gola 
[steam heating device, Gould coupler 

Tmdfir. 


the responsibility for that action. When you select- 
ed me as your orator you very well knew that I was 
only an ordinary man, of ordinary intelligence (al- 
though of twenty-five years or more experience in 
the active life of a general passenger agent), and 
had never made a public address, nor manifested any 
pretensions in that direction. Therefore, you must 
shoulder the responsibility which follows what I may 
sa: on the subject, or subjects, which may be called 
at the outset “The Tribulations of a General Passen- 
ger Agent: or. Thoughts Picked at Random from the 


Wheels 

Axles 

Size of axle journals 
Water capacity of tank 


36, 33 
steel, steel 
4%x8, 4%x8 
3500, 3500 


♦Address of Mr. E. A. Ford, General Passenger Agent 
of the Pennsylvania and Vandalia lines, before the Am- 
erican Association of General Pas.senger Agents, at At- 
lantic City convention. 


Scrap Heap of Experience and Recollection.” 

I need not recite to you the tribulations of a general 
passenger agent in his business experience; they are 
familiar to you all in your practical everyday rail- 
way life. But I am going to tell you of some of the 
trials a general passenger agent has had in endeav- 
oring to select a subject for a speech, and in trying 
to reach a conclusion as to what he should say and 
how he should say it. I may give you some unwel- 
come advice, but you must stand it. You appointed 
me to the duty of “talking” to you, and I warn you 
that you are now, at this moment, being punished 
for it. 

Every man should know himself, and I know my- 
self so well that I have no hesitancy in acknowledging 
my incompetence and unfitness to say to you any- 
thing that shall be either entertaining or instructive. 
My ambition would be, and had I the ability to do so 
I would fill this “talk” with wholesome truths, pol- 
ished sentences, wise sayings, rounded periods, scin- 
tillations of wit, flashes of eloquence, veins of humor, 
flights of oratory, and bits of wisdom, which should 
fall into the large and fertile field before me and 
bring forth the very best of fruit. 

But the thought is useless. If I were even able to 
carry you up into the clouds, surround you with all 
the beautiful exaltations of irresistible eloquence, 
float you in the ethereal fields of happiness on the en- 
chanting wings of grandiloquent oratory, and at the 
turning point undertake to bring you back to earth 
in an easy way — you would fall from my hands and 
“come down like a stick,” and, perhaps, with a “dull 
and sickening thud!” 

Dislike them as you may, apologies are always in 
order, and you will be forced to accept what I may 
say as an apology for the duty you have imposed 
upon me. 

But I have cited only the beginning of the tribula- 
tions of your comrade. I never made a public address 
in my life, and am tooold to begin now. You will re- 
member what the young orator said: 

“You’d scarce expect one of my age 

To speak in public on the stage.” 

That applies to me, Mr. President, and your asso- 
ciation should have taken that fact into considera- 
tion before electing me to this trying position — the 
greatest of this general passenger agent’s tribula- 
tions. 

I started out with the best of intentions. Had read 
the old proverb which says — 

“God puts a good root in the little pig’s way.” 

and thought I might make a subject of that. I said, 
here is the good root in the grand opportunity before 
me to say something good, something beneficial, 
something new, something eloquent, something 
classical, something erudite, something beautiful, and 
something startling, perhaps, and best of all something en- 
tertaining to my associated general passenger agents ; but 
what can a “little pig” like myself do with it? I aband- 
oned the text of the delightful proverb— 

“God puts a good root in the little pig’s way,’’ 
and turned my attention in another direction. 

I called to mind the olil couplet — 

“Cold broth hot again— that loved I never; 

Old love renewed again— that loved I ever.” 

And under this head I thought I might say, how pleasant 
it is to be here 1 How glad I am, with the rest of you, 
that the old association still lives! It has been in exist- 
ance for forty-one years, and I have been a member of it 
with some of you for more than twenty years. What 
changes have come even in that short period of time ! 

The conditions which surround our present association 
are quite different from those attending it in earlier years. 
But the same reasons, or more comprehensive reasons if 
you please, prevail as to why the organization should be 
augmented and perpetuated. While it is true that the 
district associations of the country now i>erform the 
duties of our old associations so far as passenger fares 
are concerned, yet they do not maintain and develop the 
functions which should and can be made the prerogatives 
of this association. Why should not the “old love” be 
renew-ed? 

Inestimable good may come from our meeting once a 
yearjand exchanging ideas and sentiments with one another 
relating to the passenger transportation interests of the 
country. Subjects of detail may be left behind, but 
general subjects, which have a bearing upon the in- 
dividual as well as the collective interests of the members, 
should be discussed, and their views liberally exchanged. 
Every member should be entirely willing that his educa- 
tion and his experience might be placed before the 
younger— as well as the older — members, to aid them in 
the proper performance of their duties, and to assist in 
developing those broader and greater principles which are 
so essential to a proper accomplishment of the enlarged 
demands upon us as general passenger agents. 

We should have a committee who will select subjects 
for each meeting, who will promulgate them through the 
secretary, and every member should go to the meetings 
prepared to say something which may be of benefit to his 
neighbor as well as to himself, and thus assist in raising 
us up out of our narrow channels and ideas and placing us 
upon a more extended plane, which will put us in the ad 
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vance of all that is good and reasonable and right in the 
progress of railway civilization in America. 

If one member is older and more experienced and better 
“posted” than another, I know of no reason why he should 
be unwilling to give his neighbors in the passenger ser- 
vice, and his competitors if you please, in a general way, 
the benefit of that knowledge and experience in order that 
the great building of railway intelligence and of railway 
progress, especially in the branch of it which relates to pas- 
Wer transportation,-'.hall be on a firm foundation,of sym- 

metrical form and of endurable finish. 

The social feature of our meetings can be made bene- 

ficial. , j T n 

“ Old love renewed again— that loved 1 ever. 

Why should we not assemble once a year, bringing our 
wives and daughters that they may become better ac- 
quainted, exchanging the little amenities which makes 
life so pleasant, and which when they better our lives 
socially, certainly better them in a business way,andmake 
us better prepared and better fitted to conduct our cor- 
respondence and our interchange of views on railway ques- 
tions Personally knowing a man, we understand very much 

better how to write him and how to accept a letter from 

him. The personal acquaintance among railway men in- 
terested in the same object, namely, the advancement of 
passenger transportation interests, is of great value and 
should not be underestimated. How can this acquaintance 
be better brought about than by yearly meetings, when 
personal experience shall be freely exchanged and when 
personal and business views shall be expressed and com- 
prehended?— every one of us going away Irom such a 
meeting benefited and better prepared for the perform- 
ance of our duties to the companies we represent as well 
as to ourselves. 

I sent to your secretary a suggestion that the subject of 
“Closer Relations” ought to be discussed at this meeting. 
That subject might be embraced under the one we are now 
considering. We ought to come into closer relations with 
one another. The membership of this association should in- 
clude the general passenger agent of every important 
transportation line on the North American continent, and 
it should meet at least once a year at some central and 
convenient point. The older members should be glad to 
welcome the younger, and the members representing the 
larger roads should extend a welcoming hand to all of the 
representatives of smaller corporations. The older mem- 
bers are passing away one by one, and the younger and 
newer members must take their places. Should they not 
be fitted for it? Is it not our duty from the great platform 
of a noble humanity to give to our neighbor, if he wishes 
it, the benefit of our experience, our trials and our suc- 
cesses, in order that he may accomplish his ambition, roll 
on the wheel of progress, and in later years look back upon 
our memories in a pleasant retrospect? 

“ Don’t measure other people’s corn by your own bushel.” 

Selfishness, so far as it exists among us, should be 
thrust into the background and kept there. When we 
come together in meetings like this, enlarged as we hope 
they may be to embrace the whole country, our individuali- 
ty should be obliterated, and we should stand together in 
closer relations for the benefits which may follow to all of 
the interests involved. Closer relations with each other; 
closer relations between the different associations of 
which we are members, and especially closer relations be- 
tween representatives of the railway systems between the 
north and south and the east and west cannot bring other 
than everlasting good ! 

We ought to get into closer relations with commercial 
travelers and those they represent in order that their de- 
sires may be m)r8 clearly understood, and to the end that 
the position of railway companies towards them can be 
better comprehended. They are an intelligent and an in- 
dustrious class of people, and when shown the reasons 
why some of their demands are unreasonable and incon- 
sistent with our duty to other classes of travelers and 
therefore to them, they will abandon hostile measures. 
They need the railways, and the railways need them. They 
are men of sense. Let us cultivate closer relations with 
them. 

By all means, and in every way possible, should we es- 
tablish closer relations with legislators. Let us inaugurate, 
wherever it has not already been done, a campaign of edu- 
cation. A great many of our legislators are ignorant of 
the true rights of railway companies in the matter of pas- 
senger fares. They have no knowledge of the enormous 
expenditure required to maintain our railways and their 
equipment in a safe and satisfactory condition. They have 
no knowledge, unless we tell them, of w'hat it costs to 
transport the exacting American traveler in a first-class 
manner. Let us get into closer relations with them and 
by intelligent intercourse create a sentiment which will 
debar unreasonable legislation. 

We are in the business of selling passenger transporta- 
tion. Through our association and otherwise we should 
get into closer relations with the people. We should edu- 
cate them to think as we do, because we know upon what 
foundation our convictions stand. Our patrons should be 
taught that their interests are our interests ; that we do 
not represent monopolies ; that we do not represent extor- 
tionists ; that we do not represent soulless corporations ; 
but that we do represent individuals who have associated 
themselves together as railway corporations, w’ho have 
the same feelings, the same hearts and the same thoughts 
that they themselves have, and who are simply striving to 
make a liting by their occupation, the same as the me- 
chanic who plies his trade, or the farmer who follows Lis 
plow. 

Our patrons should be taught to know what we know, 
that our fares are reasonable and just; and they are en- 
titled to know, as we know, the reasons which justify 
that conclusion. We should educate our patrons, by 


closer relations with them, to be friendly allies in all 
that makes passenger transportation a success. In being 
carried from one point to another the public wants only 
the worth of its money, and that it ought to have. The 
wonderful perfection of modern passenger service fully 
justifies the modern charges made for transportation, and 
the educated traveling public acknowledges it without a 
murmur. 

“Get thy spindle and thy distaff ready 
And God will send thee fiax.” 

Some of us need to get into closer relations with our 
managements, and perhaps with our accounting depart- 
ments as well, in order that we may be able to convince 
the doubtful that the passenger business of railways, by 
itself, pays; and that the freight business of a railway 
company is not the only traffic that yields a net profit. 
Traffic which earns to the railway companies of the 
United States, as passenger transportation does, more 
than two hundred and fifty million dollars ($250,000,000) 
per year, cuts no inconsiderable figure in the net earning® 
of most of our railways; while on some the passenger is 
the only profitable business done. 

I renew the suggestion that the heads of the passenger 
departments of all our transportation lines ought to come 
into closer relations, and should get together at least 
once a year. 

“Old love renewed again— that loved I ever.” 

The older members, now dead and gone, who first or- 
ganized this association, have left nothing in their memo- 
ries but the most pleasant suggestions, and earnest ones 
to all in this direction — in promoting the passenger inter- 
ests of American railways. Out of their meetings grew 
the coupon ticket wiiich now encircles the world. 
Out of their deliberations grew the system 
of checking baggage to every nook and comer of the 
earth. And out of their action, followed up by the asso- 
ciations which have come after them, grew not only the 
things which have been mentioned, but evei'y thing which 
has put the passenger interests of the railways of America 
abreast of the times and in the front rank of all that per- 
tains to progress and perfection. 

But I do not believe we should hold our meetings at 
points on the border of our territory, or at distant points 
selected for the purpose of making excursions or holidays 
out of what ought to be business meetings. There has 
been too much of this in the past, and I would urge, in sec- 
onding all the efforts which may be made to enlarge the 
membership of this association and extend the sphere of 
its usefulness, that we hold our meetings at least once in 
each year at some large commercial center, easy of access, 
where three days will be given to association purposes, 
two of them to be devoted to busine.ss and the other to 
social intercourse, or what might be more plainly termed 
“class meetings”; where we can all “talk;” where we can 
all listen to each other; and where we can all be lifted up 
by the invigorating influences of such association. And 
the ladies — God bless them!— should come also. The gentle 
and refining infiuence of our wives and daughters, and the 
suggestions of our wives, who are in sympathy with us in 
our business as well as in our domestice troubles and suc- 
cesses, can have no other than the best possible effect 
upon our deliberations. 

There should be no special arrangements made for ex- 
cursions from our meeting points, because of the fact that 
it has become, to a great extent, the rule that the busiest 
general passenger agents may have during the year a set 
time for a vacation, and they therefore do not like to 
spend any additional time on an excursion upon the occa- 
sion of any meeting, but wish to have the privilege of re- 
turning home to their business if they may so elect. Other 
general passenger agents who are differently situated 
might attend the meeting, and then vrith the transporta- 
tion which is usually issued by the railway companies for 
them and their families to and from the meeting, they 
could by themselves, upon the ordinary trains of the con- 
necting lines, make excursions to such points as they 
might wish to visit. But the railway companies having 
lines terminating at the points where the meetings may 
be held should not feel obligated in the future, as they 
seem to have felt in the past, to run a special excursion or 
a set of them to accommodate the general passenger 
agents and their families. It is an expensive burden 
which should be placed upon no company, and any com- 
pany desiring to advertise its line or the territory occu- 
pied by it should do it in some other way and relieve the 
general passenger agents of the charge which has hereto- 
fore been freely made, that their conventions are only for 
the purpose of getting together to participate in the 
“junketing” trip v hich usually follows them. 

“He who lies down with dogs gets up with fleas.” 

In earlier times the reputation of the association meet- 
ings has been tarnished by the too free indulgence by 
some of its members in the “cup that cheers.” There 
never was a law that a general passenger agent should 
not take a drink of liquor if he wished to do so. But 
there is a moral law now stronger than ever before that 
he shall not become intoxicated. And the fact that some 
of them did in times past indulge more freely than they 
ought to have done, most efficiently supported by the 
members of the “third house” who were accustomed to 
attend our meetings, brought the association into re- 
proach and justified the assertions made by managing 
officers and others that we met for frolic rather than for 
business. 

This suggestion did not apply to the majority by any 
means. It pointed only to a small minority, who were 
long ago ashamed of their action, some of whom have passed 
into the great beyond, others of whom are still with us 
and have since done all they could by their example and 
correct habits of living to atone for the wrongs they had 
committed upon themselves and their families and their 


association, of which they were and are so proud. 

The association has passed through many trials, not the 
least of which is the one 1 have mentioned. Its blemished 
name has kept some of its best members away from its 
meetings; but, thank Heaven, we are met to-day under 
new conditions. “Old things have passed away,” and we 
may truthfully proclaim it from the housetops, if need 
be, that there is no set of business men on the face of the 
earth to-day that, as a class, are more temperate in their 
habits and more circumspect in their conduct than general 
passenger agents. 

Can not we therefore safely urge that these conventions 
should be held, and that they are places for exchanging 
common sense, experienced views, business principles and 
social and other features which makes us proud of our- 
selves, proud of our organization, and especially proud of 
the fact that no one— be he ever so critical — can point the 
finger of scorn and say to either or any of us that — 

“ He laid down with dogs and got up with fieas.” 

But, Mr. President, I have found another text, and 
thereby hangs another tribulation — 

“Every man thinks his own geese are swans.” 

Those of us who are older can look back to the time when 
we were younger, and to the time per haps occupied now by 
some of our younger brethern — when w'e thought “ we 
knew it all.’’ 

“ Every bird likes its own nest the best.” 

This is commendable in some ways, and when properly 

applied it is commendable always; but in what might be 

termed the sophomore years of our experience— the stage 
in biis affairs which comes to every general passenger 
agent — we appear in such a light when w’e get away for- 
ward and begin to look backward, that we are absolutely 
ashamed of ourselves. We have had our experience and 
know how it feels. Some of you, as well as myself, have 
been in the passenger business for twenty-five years or 
more, and can look back to the period when you felt that 
you did not need advice from any one, and when you also 
felt that you understood the passenger problem in all its 
different and difficult phases, that you were as smart 
and perhaps a little smarter than any one else, and that 
your neighbor’s methods were all “ geese,” while yours 
were all “ swans.” 

Young man, get yourself out of that period just as soon 
as you can. It is an experience you must have, but as the 
older general passenger agents here present and who have 
urged that what I might say to you should be in the 
nature of suggestions and advice will also admit, it is a de- 
lusion and a snare; and long before you reach the age we 
have accomplished you will be willing to declare, as w'e 
now do, that our beautiful “swans” have been transformed 
into disgusting “geese.” Go slow. Get your education by 
hard knocks. The pangs of experience may be bitter, but 
they are necessary to success. “Live and learn,” and 
“Learn to labor and to wait.” 

You may say that you do not covet our advice. That 
does not change our duty in the premises. We give you 
the result of our experience, and wish to suggest that an 
excellent and safe rule for your conduct in important pas- 
senger matters will be to constantly bear in mind that 
your competitor and your neighbor may be as bright as 
you are, and that he may know as much as you do— possi- 
bly more. 

“Better ride an ass that carries us 
Than a horse that throws us.’’ 

In my own case, at least, I am willing to admit that I 
am not as skillful and successful in passenger matters to- 
day as 1 thought I w'as twenty years ago. The older 
members of this association will make the same confession. 

“ Nothing is lost on a journey by stopping to pray and 
feed your horse.’’ 

And I stopped to pray and to feed my horse also, with 
the good root still in my mouth, while seeking a subject 
upon which to address you. You must by this time have 
comprehended the tribulations of the “little pig” in root- 
ing over the scrap-heap of experience and recollection. 

But, stopping to feed my horse, I looked backward and 
saw the beginning of this association, or a similar organ- 
ization, in the year 1855. £ need not remind you of its his- 
tory; that is well known to some of you, and may be 
learned by all of you by a consultation of the records 
which can be furnished by your secretary. The men who 
formed the original association were truly pioneers. Those 
who became members since the first organization was 
formed were also pioneers to most of us assembled here 
to-day. They have left their record. Some of them are 
still living, but many of them have crossed the river and 
are standing just on the other side beckoning us to fol- 
low. 

The names of those gone are familiar to most of you, 
and I refer to them for the simple purpose of reminding 
you, and of reminding us, and of reminding those who 
may follow us, of the good that they have done for the 
cause in which all are interested, and for the shining ex- 
amples which some of them, if not all, have left behind, 
and which are so inviting to imitation. “ Let the dead 
past bury its dead,” and so the evil that men do may die 
with them, but the worthy record of the good deeds of 
their lives is always with us, and shall never be for- 
gotten. 

There have been left to us true precepts, excellent 
examples, instances of what self-made men can do, 
sterling business qualifications and commendable traits 
which should be emulated, a loyalty and sincerity wiiich 
were never questioned, personal and social qualities with- 
out a blemish, in the lives of such men as Cole, Boyd, 
Dadmun, Chandler, J. W. Cary, S. E. Carey, Kendrick, 
Fitch, Pierson, Gwinner, Gallup, Marshall, Follett, Car- 
penter, Wentworth, Cone, Lowell and Monett, the young- 
est and brightest of them all, perhaps. Some of them 
called at old age, some called in the middle of their lives 
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and their usefulness, while others were cut down in the 
prime of their j^outh. 

What do these spirits say to us? They tell us to go on 
with our work, to perfect our organization, to strengthen 
it in every way, to make it every year more useful than 
it has been in previous years, to build up from the founda- 
tion which they have laid, and to add to the structure 
which was partly finished when they were called away, 
the other stories which shall complete the edifice and 
make it what it ought to be — a living and perpetual monu- 
ment to the intelligence, the industry, the perfect meth- 
ods, the enlarged ideas and the successful measures of 
the American Association of General Passenger Agents. 


NEW DESIGN FOR BORING AND TURNING 
MILL. 


The accompanying illustration is reproduced from 
a photograph of a 37 in. boring and turning mill 
manufactured by the Niles Tool Works Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio, which has all the excellent points 
of the regular machines turned out by that company 
and has in addition thereto an independent boring 
head which is an entirely new feature. 

This arrangement of head is especially adapted to 
work that requires boring or drilling that cannot be 
done with the standard head: such for instance, as 
the holes in eccentrics and similar work. The stand- 
ard head is arranged so that it will swivel, and can 
be used for turning and boring, tapered as well as 
straight work. The independent head is driven 
from a separate countershaft and cone which trans- 
mits motion to the vertical shaft shown on the left 
hand side of the machine, and from there to the 
pinion which meshes into the large gear on the 


boring spindle that passes through the bar of the 
left hand head of the mill. It will be noted that the 
head is adjustable on the rail, so that it can be used 
on work from the center of the table up to a 
diameter equivalent to the full swing of the 
machine This independent boring bar is adjustable 
for wear, is counterweighted and arranged with 
power feed, the same as the standard head. A 
clamping device is arranged, as shown on the left 
hand side of the table, so that the table can be held 
in position when the independent boring is being 
done. This head can also be used for turning and 
facing the same as the standard head. A large 
amount of work that requires separate boring can 
be accomplished on this machine with this special 
independent boring head by one clamping of the 
work, that heretofore required two settings on two 
different machines. 


AN ADDITION TO THE NIAGARA POWeIr 
HOUSE. 

The fact that the power house of the Cataract 
Construction Company at Niagara Falls is being ex- 
tended is an evidence of the success of the project 
that has been begun at that place in the direction of 
power transmission by electricity. Probably a large 
part of the predictions which have been made with 
regard to the future of electrical transmission from 
this plant will not be realized, at least for some time 
to come, but the demand for power is now sufficient 
to warrant the installation of a large addition to the 
wheel pits, constant increases in the application of 
power making this necessary. The pit is being ex- 


tended a distance of 294 ft., which will make its tota 
length 434 ft. This will give room enough for seven 
additional turbines, which will make ten in all. The 
method of carrying out the work of excavation is clear- 
ly shown in the accompanying illustrations, which 
were prepared from photographs. P'ig. 1 was taken 
looking toward the power house and PMg. 2 looking 
away from it. 




NEW BORING AND TURNING MILL. 


Fig. 1.— looking TOWARD POWER HOUSE. 

The excavation when the views were taken was 
about 40 ft. deep, and when completed it is to be 180 
ft. deep. The width of the extension is to be about 
20 ft. The total cost of the work is -estimated to be 
about $300,000, and the date set for its completion is 
May of next year. The contractors for the extension 
are Messrs. E. D. Smith & Company of Philadelphia, 
who have installed an extensive plant for the con- 



Fig. 2 — looking from POWER HOUSE. 

struction and the excavation. The rock is removed 
by dynamite after being cut by channeling machines. 
The work requires gj*eat care on account of the dan- 
ger of disturbing the part of the plant now in opera- 
tion. The soft material is used for filling the trestles 
of one of the electric railways in the neighborhood 
of the plant. 

NEW MAIL CARS FOR THE WABASH 
RAILROAD. 


Two new postal cars have just been built at the 
Toledo shops of the Wabash Railroad of which Mr. 
M. M. Martin superintendent of the car department 
of the road, sends the following details: 

Lenerth of car over end sills - - - - 60 ft. in 

Length of car ovei* end sheathing - - 60 ft. 10 in 

Length of car over sub-sills 62 ft 

Width of car over side sills - - - 9 ft. 10>^ in 

Width of car over sheathing _ . . . ^ ^ 

Width of car over eaves molding - - 10 ft. 3 in 

Width of upi>er deck outside of eaves molding 6 ft. 2!4 in 
Width of end door between posts - - - 2 ft. 3 in 

Width of side door between posts (mail end) - 2 ft 3 in 
Right from top of sills to bottom of plates - - 6 ft 10 in 

Right from top of track to top of upper deck - 14 ft. 7 in 

Distance from center to center of trucks - 45 ft. 5>^ in 
Distance from center of truck to outer face of 

the end sill - - - - 7 ft. 7 L in 

Inside length - - - - . - 60 ft 

Inside width - - - - . 9 ft. 3 in 

The cars have no platforms and are equipped with 
Gould couplers and buflFers; also, a solid vcslitule 
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with chafing- plates, which is made to act with reg- 
ular vestibules to prevent telescoping in case of ac- 
cidents. The bars are equipped with Harrison 
racks, and with 68 paper and 510 letter boxes; 
also, with Pintsch gas lamps, and with the West- 
inghouse automatic quick action brake, with the 
latest improvements and all the usual attachments 
with 14 in. cylinder, and brakes applied to all 
wheels; also, with the Westinghouse train signal. 
The trucks are of the Wabash standard 6 wheel 
pattern with 33 in. 600 lbs. cast iron wheels. 


A WATER TUBE LOCOMOTIVE BOILER. 


Suggestions have several times been made of the 
probable advantage to be gained by utilizing the 
water tube principle in locomotive boiler construc- 
tion and an interesting example of such a design is now 
undergoing practical trial upon two western roads. 
These boilers have not been subjected to efficiency 
trials but have been turned out among other engines 
to demonstrate the practicability of the idea and it 
is expected that before long careful tests will be 
made to compare them with those of the usual design. 

One of these is upon an 18x26 freight engine now 
running on the Chicago division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The device consists 
of an inner shell or tube chamber filled with a series 
of vertical and diagonal tubes alternately disposed 
throughout its entire length. The tubes being rolled 
at each end, each tube acts as a brace to prevent the 
collapse of the chamber. The chamber is composed 
of two sheets of I in. steel, with longitudinal seams 
on the sides, the top of the chamber being connected 
with and a continuation of the crown sheet. The 
sides and bottom are deflected outwardly the forward 
end of fire-box being made to conform to the shape 
of the chamber. The chamber occupies the space in 
the outer shell, ordinarily taken up by the horizontal 
tubes and it is connected at the back end with the 
crown sheet and the side sheets of the fire-box and 
also by means of a flanged throat-sheet at the bottom. 
It is connected at the forward end with a doubly 
flanged flue sheet to fit the outer shell and the cham- 
ber. Sufficient space is left between the chamber 
and the outer shell to allow for movement in longi- 
tudinal expansion and contraction. The expansion 
and contraction of the tubes is practically overcome 
by their short length . The movement of the chamber 
and the tubes being equal, there is nothing to cause 
leakage of the tubes in the joints where they are 
rolled in the chamber. 

This is the third engine equipped with the Perkins 
boiler by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. The first having been in use about three years 
and the second, twenty-one months. There is also 
one running on the Winona & St. Peter divison of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, which has 
been in service about six months and up to this time 
is reported to have shown no indication of leaking 
tubes. Much trouble is experienced on that division 


with bad water. The first of these engines in service 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail way is re- 
ported to have made a very satisfactory showing in 
economy of fuel. The second showed a slight im- 
provement over the first, the number of tubes having 
been increased by thirty-three. From the last one 
Mr. Perkins expects much better results, as it has 
173 more tubes than the first one. This boiler, as 
illustrated by the accompanying engraving, has 565 
tubes. Owing to the construction the heat is be- 
lieved to be much more thoroughly absorbed in pass- 
ing through the chamber and coming in contact 



with all the tubes than in passing through the tubes 
in the ordinary type of boiler. The engine does not 
throw any sparks out of the stack, the cinders being 
broken up and a’most entirely consumed in coming in 
contact with the tubes in passage through chamber, 
so that no live sparks are desposited in front end. 

In the first boiler, after about three years of freight 
service, some of the tubes exposed to unequal draft be- 
came worn by the abrasion of the cinders so as to 
necessitate their removal. That difficulty however 
has been overcome in the later constructions by a 
more equal divison of the draft space. Mr. Perkins 


says that there never has been any leakage in any 
the tube joints, demonstrating that the cause of leak- 
Q'gc by expansion and contraction, is practically 
overcome. Another strong claim for this construc- 
tion is that the boiler has a perfect and positive cir- 
culation of the water, resulting in keeping the tubes 
clean and despositing the sediment in the form of 
soft mud in the botom of the outer shell, where it can 
be readily washed out. Under natural draft, this 
boiler will get up steam much more rapidly than the 
ordinary type. This plan can be applied to the or- 
dinary locomotive boiler at about the same cost as a 
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new set of flues and flue sheets and under entire new 
construction the boiler should be built as cheaply as 
the ordinary type. The device can be tested before 
being placed in position in the outer shell, and any 
faulty tubes that may afterward develop can be got 
ai by removing the dry-pipe. Should new tubes be 
required the chamber can be taken out of the shell 
at the forward end without much expense. 

The inventor and designer of this boiler, Mr. G. J. 
Perkins, has been a locomotive runner for a number 
of years, and is now employed by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railway. He is sufficiently confident of the su- 
periority of this construction to guarantee a saving of 
lOper cent in fuel over that required for a comparable 
boiler of fire-tube construction. Further information 
with regard to the boiler may be obtained from the 
Perkins Water Tube Boiler Co., of LaCrosse, Wis., 
of which Mr. Perkins is president. 


ARRANGEMENT OF WOOD WORKING MA- 
CHINERY IN RAILROAD SHOPS, 


An item of great importance in conducting such 
work as the construction and repairs of railway cars 
is an arrangment of the machinery in the wood woi*k- 
ing shops or planing mills, whereby all possible ad- 
vantages may be gained by saving unnecesary lifting 
and lost motion of the parts and timbers in passing 
from one machine to another in their course through 
the shop. In this connection a prominent car depart- 
ment officer recently said that in all the work which 
was conducted in connection with cars he considered 
that the greatest possible improvement lay in the 
direction of advantageous arrangement which would 
save the handling of material. An arrangement 
of this kind is exemplified in the planing mill of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at West 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. This building is provided 
with three incoming tracks at one end for bringing 
in material from the adjacent lumberyards, and upon 
the opposite end of the building are two out-going 
tracks over which the finished material is carried 
directly into the erecting and repair shops or the re- 
pair yards. Through the courtesy of Mr. J. N. Barr, 
superintendent of motive power, and Mr. J. J. Hen- 
nessey, master car builder of the road referred to, we 
are enabled to present a diagram of the floor of the 
building giving the locations of the different machines 
The arrangement is such that the large timbers are 
neither raised nor lowered in transferring them from 
one machine to another. They are passed ovei* a 
series of horses placed upon the floor of the shop and 
equipped with rollers for ease in handling. In some 
cases however the machines are placed sufficiently 
close together to permit of passing the timbers onto 
the next machine, leaving them in the proper posi- 
tions for the succeeding operation. It is only in the 
case of the smaller parts the trucks are used. 

It will be of interest to trace the movements of the 
timbers through the sho]). Such timbers as sills and 
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plates are taken into the shop on the incoming track 
No. 1. and are passed through the large sill dresser 
marked “A” in the illustration. What may be 
termed the head end of the timber is then cut off 
squarely on machine No. 2, and that end is then 
tenoned at the next machine which is No. 3. The 
timber is then moved along upon the shop gage 
which is in line with the two previous machines. A 
gage on this carriage stops the sill at the correct 
point to bring the other end of the sill in position op- 
posite the saw so that it may be squared, at that end, 
to the proper length. The back end of the sill is then 
tenoned on the tenoner No. 3. The sill is then ready 



to be marked out by templates and it is skidded near 
the shop gage for this operation. The next move- 
ment is to the four spindle boring machine No. 4, 
where it is bored, and from there it passes to machine 
No. 6, for whatever angle boring may be necessary. 
The mortising is done at the hollow chisel mor- 
tiser No. 7. The next and the last operation is 
done on the gaining machine No. 8, and the timber 
is then rolled upon a car on No. 1, outgoing track on 
which it is taken to the erecting shop. In all ot its 
course through the building no additional help is re- 
quired beyond the regular machine attendants who 
pass the timbers on to the next man by means of the 
rollers. 

The intermediate and center ribs for roofs are 
brought into the shop on incoming track No. 2, and 
pass through the machine marked “B,” which is a 15 
inch matcher and dresses the four sides at once. 
The pieces are then passed on to cut-off saw No. 12, 
thence to machine No. 19, for gaining and next to 
machine No. 10, for boring. This completes them 
and they are loaded upon cai*s upon outgoing track 
No. 1, for the erecting shop. The rafters are taken 
into the shop on track No. 3, and are passed through 
the sill dresser No. 14. From there they go to the cut- 
off saw No. 16 where they are cut to length. No. 20 is 
the next machine and cuts them to suit the pitch 
of the roof. The next work is done upon machine 
No. 9, which cuts the inside circle. The shaper No. 
19, performs the following operation whereupon the 
timbers are passed to the tenoner No. 21, thence to 
No. 22, for gaining and to No. 23 for boring. They 
are then transferred to cars on No. 1, outgoing track. 

All posts are taken into the shop on incoming track 
No. 3, and pass first through machine No. 14. They 
are cut to length at No. 16. They go to No. 17. for 
tenoning, to No. 18, for grooving, to No. 19 for shap- 
ing to No. 23, for boring and to No. 24, for mortising. 
From this machine they are transferred by means of 
trucks to cars either upon No. 1, or No. 2, outgoing 
track, according to which is the more convenient. 
The course of truck timbers is from incoming track 
No. 3, to sill dresser No. 14, to No. 15, to be cut to 
length where they are placed on trucks and trans- 
ferred to boring machine No. 30, from which they 
go to the hoilow chisel mortiser, which is marked No. 
6, and is located near No. 30. From this machine 
they go to the shaper No. 33, where the worker is com • 
pleted and the material is loaded on cars on outgoing 
track No. 2.« 

This is a case wherein the machinery has been ar- 
ranged in an old shop to accomplish the desired re- 
sult, and considering the shape of the building, the 
manner in which the planning was done is admirable 
and speaks for itself to any one who traces opera- 
tions through the building. This layout was the re- 
sult of much study and planning and the smooth- 
ness with which it is working is attested by the 
fact that after the plan which is here shown was 
adopted only a few minor changes have been made. 
The advantage of such a systematic plan amply pays 
for the trouble in making it. 


MULTIPLE SPEED RAILWAY AT THE 
BERLIN INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION.* 


The details of the design and construction of the 
multible speed railway, sometimes called the “mov- 
able sidewalk”which was installed and operated at the 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago have been described 
and illustrated in this journal *and it is of interest to 
know that the same principles have been applied with 
some constructive modifications in an installation 
which was put in at the Berlin Industrial Exposition, 
opened May 1 of the current year. This multiple 
speed railway was constructed under the patents of 
Mr. Max E. Schmidt, civil engineer and Mr. J. L 
Silsby, architect which also formed the basis of the 
plant in Chicago. 

The Berlin plant connects two separate parts of 
the exposition grounds which are in the form of a 
park knows as the “Vergungung Park. These two 
divisions of the park are separated by a street. The 
structure is elevated and passes over this street on 
a bridge of 80 ft. clear span. The road is elevated 
about 25 ft. and is supported on frame bents. The 
alignment of the road is in the form of the letter 
S with curve 58ft. radius. The length on the center 
line is 1,500 ft. The rolling equipment consists of 
122 cars in the bottom train and 124 in the top train 
which are operated by ten, 15 horse power motors con- 
nected in service. 

The motors are placed equidistant throughout 
the train so as to distribute the strain uniformly. 
The velocity is 3 miles per hour for the bottom, or 
slow moving train, and 6 miles per hour for the top, 

*See the Railway Review December 0, 1890, September 
12, 1891, and October 31, 1891. 


or fast moving train. The essential difference i 
construction from the plans at the world’s fair are 
first: The moving rails, or those which carry the 
top train, are made with a sliding point between the 
cars to allow them to change the lengths on curves. 
Second: The side bearing, or rail guard, for the 
moving rails are made in the form of roller side 
bearings instead of merely iron blocks. This con- 
verts the sliding into rolling friction reducing lost 
motion and noise. The power required to move the 
trains at the velocities mentioned was 28 to 30 
electrical horse power. 

The road was operated without any delay or ac- 
cident, from May 28 to Aug. 10, 1896, at which 
time our informant left Berlin. The road was 
built by German capitalists, as a temporary affair 
to be ooerated only during the exposition May 1 to 
Oct. 30, 1896, with a view to demonstrating its fea- 
sibility as a mode of suburban travel. It is 
said to have been well received in Germany where 
other -applications of the plan are now under con- 
sideration. 


A BUSY DAY FOR ELECTRIC TRACTION. 


Beside other demontrations which electric trac- 
tion has made as to its ability to handle the traffic of 
a busy road is in showing a remarkably small number 
of delays due to the electrical equipment which is 
somewhat contrary to the expectations of those who 
have thought electric machinery particularly liable 
to derangement. An excellent example of the re- 
liability of electric motors appeared in the handling 
of the large amount of extra traffic on the Meti-opof- 
itan West Side Elevated Railroad in Chicago, on 
October 9, the occasion of the two large political 
parades. The passenger reports show that 90,000 
people were carried in 24 hours, the greatest number 
being transported between 9 a. m. and 11 p. m. of 
that da> with a comparative quiet interval between 
1 and 2 p. m. The only special arrangements made 
for handling the crowd was to increase the number-of 
cars in the trains. Ordinarily two cars are run in 
each train between 9 a. m. and 4 p. m, and three cars 
during the busier hours of the morning and early 
evening. On this occasion three cars were run on 
every train all day and an additional car was put on 
between the hours of 9 and 11 a. m. 2 and 5 and 9 and 
lip. m. 

The l oad consists of a main line which extends from 
Franklin street to JVlarshfield avenue. From the lat- 
ter point four lines diverge running to Logan Square 
and to Humboldt, Garfield, and Douglas parks. 
The intervals on each of the four branches were re- 
gular throughout the day, the trains being run 6 
minutes apart on each branch, which brought the 
intervals between trains on the main line down to H 
minutes. This schedule was maintained absolutely 
throughout the day, and even during the busiest 
hour, between 9 and 10 a. m., when 10,421 passengers 
were landed in Chicago. On an ordinary day, from 
7,000 to 8,000 passengers have been carried in an 
hour, but the number has never reached that on the 
occasion mentioned. On ordinary days the minimum 
number of passengers per hour runs as low as 1,000 
and the lowest on October 9th was 3,000 per hour. 

This extra traffic did not require the employment 
of a single additional man, but the regular gatemen 
put in extra time. There was no extra expense in 
the power house except that occasioned by the 
heavier loading of the trains which brought the total 
output of current to about 10 per cent above that of 
the average day. This would indicate that the 
capacity of the road is far greater than the greatest 
demands which are likely to be made upon it for 
some time, and it is estimated that a quarter of a 
million passengers could be carried in one day with 
the present equipment without any extra help except 
a few additional gatemen. The regularity with 
which trains are now running on this road is worthy 
of remark. Mr. W. E. Baker, general manager, 
states that in the past 6 months there has not been a 
single delay of a train due to a failure of, or defect 
in, the electrical apparatus. 


It is stated by an expert superintendent of motive 
power that on no road in the country has the loco- 
motive power been graded to the increase of traffic, 
both passenger and freight, and to the increase in 
size of cars so systematically as has been the case on 
the Pennsylvania lines. To illustrate, he said that 
23 years ago the trainload between Pittsburgh and 
(Columbus was 19 cars per locomotive; now it is 19 
cars, and the car of to-day has 60,000 lbs. capacity, 
while that of 23 years ago had 24,000 lbs. capacity. 
The power of the engines now used has been in- 
creased in the same proportion, and the same remark 
will apply to the passenger locomotive powar. 
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With a decline this year in the production of pi^ 
iron of 3,000,000 tons as compared to last year, and 
with strong probabilities of a more active year in 
1897 than for three or four years, it would seem 
that it would be wise for large manufacturing in- 
terests to secure prudential supplies. This, some 
few are doing Uncertainty as to the money market 
prevents many from taking precautionary action. 
Besides they say production by next spring can 
reach desired proportions, and there will be no great 
rush of iron until then. More or less American iron 
and steel is finding its way to Europe, and a few 
days ago an order for 11,000 tons of steel rails was 
placed at one of our rail mills, for Japan delivery at 
$22.50 which is a preference of 45.50 cents per ton in 
favor of foreign buyers. There is just now a 
scampering of American agents in foreign countries, 
after orders and some interesting results are an- 
ticipated. The election will be followed by a hard- 
ening in values, but the great body of buyers and 
manufacturers are more anxious to see it than 
“hear tell” of it, yet it will come. 


The important part which Mr. George H. Corliss 
played in the development of the steam engine with 
reference to economical performance is too well known 
to require special mention, because of the fact that 
the product of the works which he built up tells this 
story very well, but it is not so well known why the 
type of valve motion which was the mainstay of these 
engines occupies a position to-day which the best 
efforts of many designers of other good valve motions 
have not been able to offset or overcome. There is no 
reason to think that the Corliss valve gear is better 
than any of a number of other good ones, but this 
type has a reputation which is very persistent and 
deservedly so. A contemporary explains this by 
showing that the motion which is actuated by a 
single eccentric does not permit of governor regula- 
tion whereby the cut-off can be made to occur at a 
late position in the stroke. This would prevent an 
engine from being run at an uneconomical point of 
cut-off. This plan, for it must have been permedi- 
tated, made it necessary to install engines which 
were sufficiently large for the work which they 
were designed to perform, and cheese paring policy 
with reference to putting in engines that are too 
small for their work was prevented when the en- 
gines wei*e making their reputations. The reputa- 
tion has stuck to the valve gear and is even now 
having an influence in the engine business. 


While the locomotive testing plant as a piece of 
exjierimental apparatus is appreciated by many, it 
is doubtful if the far reaching influence of this ad- 
junct in the study of locomotive designing is given 
the high place which it deserves by the majority of 
railroad men. Perhaps nothing could show the^’eal 
value of this machine better than the records of the 
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tests on the plant at Purdue University which 
formed the basis of the paper presented last month 
before the New York Railroad Club by Prof. Goss, 
an abstract of the discussion of which appears on an- 
other page in this issue. It is not difficult to find 
records of experiments upon locomotives upon the 
road which will prove almost any proposition which 
can be made concerning the combustion of coal, and 
it is only by the elimination of more or less of the 
unknown quantities that the correct bearing of road 
experiments may be seen and understood. Road 
tests which are made in connection with experi- 
ments upon stationary test plants will tell the truth 
about many things which are now in doubt, and there 
is ground for congratulation that the beginning of 
the study of the locomotive in this way has been 
made. A locomotive testing plant is fai* from being 
a non-productive machine and since it has made itself 
known so favorably in two instances or examples it 
should not be long before more roads adopt it and 
look to it for means of improving designs. Prof. 
Goss has in a practical way shown the scientific 
value of the machine, arid one of the speakers in the 
discussion referred to, urged the railways to enter 
more deeply into the matter of scientific investiga- 
tion, quoting German practice in manufacturing lines 
The reason for the improvement in manufacturing 
whereby Germany has in many cases surpassed Eng- 
land, was stated to be that in the former country the 
large industrial establishments were making use of 
scientific laboratories as complete in their appoint- 
ments as those to be found in the universities. This 
constitutes a suggestion which should not be allowed 
to fall unheeded and after reading Prof. Goss’s paper, 
one must be more than ever convinced of the possi- 
bilities in the direction of improving the combustion 
of fuel which are offered by the form of apparatus 
which he employed. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES IN JAPAN. 

B’'rom the title above it may be inferred that read- 
ers of the following paragraphs are to be inflicted 
with another installment of an endless discussion 
upon the relative merits of lilnglish and American 
locomotives, but this is not the intention nor do they 
owe their inspiration to any expectation of proving 
American locomotives superior to others, but rather 
to the desire for fairness of bases for comparison 
when comparisons are made. There is no reasonable 
ground for arguing that because locomotives are 
built in England or in America they are better than 
those which may be constructed-somewhere else.Itis 
obvious that the question of economical operation is 
decided by the proportions of the constituent parts 
of the locomotives and their arrangement which per- 
mit of making and using steam to the best advantage. 
Comparative tests of locomotives designed and built 
in different countries can show only the degree of 
correctness in these proportions which have been at- 
tained by different designers, and that fair compari- 
sons in individual tests covering but ashoi*t time are 
almost impossible to make, while locomotives are 
running on the road, is conceded in the country, as is 
shown by the fact that nearly all such tests are dis- 
credited because of the impossibility of duplicating 
conditions. It is, however, not to be claimed that 
tests covering long periods, in which care is taken 
in making observations are equally unfair. The point 
is that there are so many variables in short tests 
upon the road that one cannot be sure that condi- 
tions are equally favorable to all of the engines tried 
unless perhaps the tests cover months and are so 
nearly parallel as to make it possible for an equal 
number of favorable circumstances to occur for each 
engine. It may be said that such comparisons are 
too expensive to be undertaken by anyone, and that 
the only method which can be considered satisfac- 
tory is to put the engines upon a testing plant where 
accurate observations may be made and all of the op- 
erations may be controlled. 

Mr. Bh*ancis H. Trevithick, who by the way, is a 
grandson of the famous English engineer, has recent- 
ly presented a paper before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of England, which compares English and 
American locomotives in Japan by means of the re- 
sults of a few pulling trials on a hill and by consump- 
tion I’ecords covering several months. The results 
shown give the impression that a gi’eat deal of 
money may be saved by the employment of English 


designs and construction, and inasmuch as our engi- 
neers would be exceedingly glad to know of ways in 
which they may improve their locomotives, it ap- 
peared worth while to examine these results. The 
comparison which is of greatest interest was between 
two ten-wheel engines of which the American de- 
sign will be designated by class A and English by 
class B. Of class A, several locomotives have been 
furnished by the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
the class B engines were furnished by B^nglish 
builders, and they w'ere to work under similar con- 
ditions. Class A has cylinders 18 x 22 inches, a 
heating surface of 1,231 square feet; a grate area of 18 
squai’e feet; a boiler pressure of 140 pounds, and a 
total theoretical tractive force of 17,641 pounds, when 
figured upon the basis of a mean effective pressure 
of 85 per cent of the boiler pressure. The class B 
engines have cylinders 16x22 in., a heating surface 
of 991 sq. ft.; a grate area of 16 sq. ft.; a boiler pres- 
sure of 160 lbs., a theoretical tractive force of 15,053 
lbs. The driving wheels of both types are 4 ft. in 
diameter and both engines have an excess of weigh 
on the drivers. The American engine has 10.8 per 
cent more theoretical tractive force than the Eng- 
lish, and during the tests was shown to be able to 
pull more cars. The test was made on an incline 
about 15 miles long, and examination of the tables 
shows that the American engine hauled equal trains 
4.3 per cent faster than the English engine and with 
an advantage in fuel economy of 4.3 per cent. Though 
this deduction is not made in the paper, it is evident 
that the American engine would haul about 10 per 
cent more than the English one, but that this consti- 
tutes any advantage of design is not certain, and the 
only fact developed by these tests is that both en- 
gines did very well with no important advantage in 
economy for either. The point, however, which 
renders the paper open to criticism is a comparison 
in which the fuel consumption of the different en- 
gines is given for a number of months during the 
years 1890, 1891 and 1894 and which includes English 
engines other than those which participated in the 
pulling trials referred to. The average train for all 
of the engines was about the same, but was very 
much lighter than the most efficient loading of the 
American engine, being more nearly adapted to the 
English engines. The most uncertain things about 
these tests are the conditions under which they were 
carried out, no statement having been made as to 
whether the conditions were identical, and as spec- 
ial months are selected, it is doubtful whether the 
same results would be shown for the entire time be- 
tween April, 1890, and the end of September, 1894. 
The differences between the types are given in the 
form of the economy of one of the English over the 
American engines, and it is shown that by using 
class B for 200,000 miles in one year, the saving in 
coal and oil would be nearly $5,000. The English 
engine used about $185,000 worth less oil than the 
American, the reason for which is not clear. 

It is not to be supposed that these figures will be 
accepted by anyone as proof positive that purchasers 
of American engines are at such a disadvantage with 
respect to those buying English ones without know- 
ing absolutely that the data is fair, and upon this 
the paper is silent. If anyone looks to this paper for 
information wherewith to improve designs, he will 
find little that is helpful in it, but will be impressed 
with the importance of knowing that all the condi- 
tions of the comparison are similar, or of knowing the 
errors which should be applied in correcting the re- 
sults. A scientific comparison of these two types of 
locomotives would be of considerable value to all 
parties interested in locomotive construction, but at- 
tempts to show the superiority of one over the other 
merely emphasize the fact that figures can be made 
to support any argument providing the proper figures 
are selected. 


RATE WARS AND RATE CONTROL. 

Notwithstanding the many costly lessons given to 
railway men growing out of the numerous rate wars 
of the past, it appears that some of them have little 
profited thereby. It was a common thing in former 
days to ascribe the inauguration of a rate war to the 
“maintenance of a principle”, whatever that may 
mean. A manager might be employed to administer 
the affairs of a railroad corporation for the best in- 
terests of its owners, and straightway he w^ould pro- 
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ceed toengaore on “principle” in a contest with some 
other manager to the utter destruction of net rev- 
enues. Nor has this idea altogether departed from 
the minds of those at present charged with the con- 
duct of these properties. “Maintenance of princi- 
ples” is still the alleged reason for practically all the 
rate disturbances that occur in the transportation 
world. It may not be out of place therefore, to again 
call attention to the absurdity of such contests, par- 
ticularly in connection with railway rates. 

It should be borne in mind that a railway corpora- 
tion has no personality. It is without feeling and 
consequently devoid of sentiment. It is simply an 
aggregation of capital put to use for the purpose of 
returning to its contributors an adequate compensa- 
tion therefor. Anything that adds to its net earn- 
ing capacity is in line with the purpose of the or- 
ganization, and anything that detracts therefrom is 
opposed thereto. In the physical operation of a rail- 
road it is often wise to incur a heavy initial expense 
if thereby a reduction of operating expenses suffi- 
cient to justify the additional capitalization may be 
effected. So it is sometimes good policy to buy up 
a competing line, particularly where no public ne- 
cessity exists for its separate maintenance as was 
the case with the West Shore and the Nickel Plate 
roads. In such instances and others that might be 
enumerated, the outlay partakes of the character of 
an investment and is wholly justifiable. 

In the case of a rate war, however, the conditions 
are entirely reversed. The question is not one of 
additional outlay, but reduced revenue, and the fatal 
thing about it is that what is thus lost not only can 
never be regained, but is no value as insuring against 
further loss, or contributing to better conditions. 
All talk of the necessity of such contests for the pur- 
pose of “clearing the atmosphere,” “upholding a 
principle” or “demonstrating the power of self de- 
fense,” is the veriest nonsense. A rate war never 
yet settled anything, the problems and difficulties 
at the end being precisely those in existence at the 
beginning, and the settlement then reached might as 
easily have been accomplished before a single rate 
was reduced, as after thousands of dollars had been 
wasted if only the men in charge had been 
possessed of the same spirit at the first as at the 
last. 

In view of the costly experience of the past, it may 
be seriously questioned if the accepted theory of 
rate control operative upon the railroads of this coun- 
try, is not altogether wrong. Under the present 
theory, traffic officials are held responsible for earn- 
nings, and it is by no means an uncommon experi- 
ence for such officials when for any reason traffic re- 
ceipts fall off, to be asked by their superiors, why 
such is the case, and sometimes to be told that the 
matter must be i*emedied. Traffic officials are also 
ambitious, and the less experience they have, the more 
convinced are they that their reputation for ability 
depends upon the amount of tonnage they can secure 
rather than upon the amount of money they are able 
to contribute to the paying of dividends; and so it 
happens that having the power, there are few men 
who are able to rise superior to the conditions in 
which they find themselves and ignore both the spur 
of their superiors as well as of their own desire for 
notoriety, in the calm assurance that net earnings 
will prove a sufficient answer to both. 

In view of such a condition, thoughtful students of 
the railroad problem are becoming convinced that 
the rate-making power should be wholly divorced 
from the traffic department. It is not so apparent, 
however, through just what medium it should be ex- 
ercised. It is probable that the most natural solu- 
tion would be the assumption by the directors of this 
most important function, but such an assumption 
would involve the more active participation in the 
affairs of the railroads than is now usual with this 
class of officials. Another suggestion is that the 
rate-making power be placed in the hands of disin- 
terested parties employed for the purpose; men who, 
while sufficiently well informed in railroad affairs, 
and particularly in respect of the principles that 
should govern in the making of rate schedules, should 
be responsible only to the directors of the road. 
Certain it is that whatever plan may be adopted for 
the future, the record of the past furnishes abundant 
evidence of the futility of endeavoring to unite the 
rate-maker and the rate-user in one person. Such a 


proceeding is somewhat akin to conferring upon a 
commercial traveler absolute control of prices at 
which to sell goods and then demanding that sales 
shall aggregate a sum at least equal to those of a 
corresponding period for the preceding year. Get- 
ting traffic is one thing, and getting traffic at paying 
rates is quite another; but, opposed as it may seem 
to the practice on some roads, the latter is likely to 
be more satisfactory to those who own the roads 
than the former. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company is rapidly polishing and perfecting its 
system. This company was originally so happily 
chartered that it was obliged to pay all it earned 
over 10 per cent dividends to the state. With its 
elegant monopoly of New York and Boston travel it 
generally does earn annually much over this 10 per 
cent but to avoid giving the surplus to an unappre- 
ciative state it spends it all in betterments, and 
charges most of it to operating expenses. The re- 
sult is, that improvements are constantly going on, 
and that this road will in time reach a degree of 
perfection exceeded by none. It is no doubt true 
that the New York, New Haven & Hartford is to- 
day spending more money for betterments in pro- 
portion to its mileage than any railroad company in 
the country. The four tracking and straightening 
between New York and New Haven is approaching 
completion, as well as the total abolition of grade 
crossings, the whole track and yard system at 
Bridgeport will soon be rebuilt, the grade raised 
and a number of new bridges be required. Then, 
since the acquisition of the control of the New Eng- 
land Railroad, the New Haven is running 5 hour 
trains between New York and Boston via Middle- 
town and Willimantic only two stops being made 
about midway between the two great cities. This 
train then passes onto the New England tracks at 
Willimantic, Conn., and runs over these for 80 miles 
returning to the New Haven, Providence division 
tracks at Dedham and entering the Park square, 
Boston station. The distance by this road is only 
212 miles and is much shorter than by any other. 
The run is easily made with only two stops in 5 
hours, and after the work now in progress on the 
Air Line division between New Haven and Willi- 
mantic is completed it can be easily made in less than 
four hours. This division was built by the mile and 
was very crooked with heavy grades and reverse 
curves, and crosses several deep gulches on very 
high and spidery looking trestles. The New Haven 
company is now spending a vast sum on this division 
straightening the ^curves and shortening the road, 
the plan being to save over four miles on this divis- 
ion of 50 in all. This will shorten the total distance 
to Boston to 208 miles. Then the entire division 
will be double tracked, the heavy grades taken out 
and the old single track bridge ov'er the Connecticut 
from Middletown to Portland, Conn., replaced with 
a strong double track bridge. The high trestles are 
also to be filled or avoided, and when all this is done, 
and the New York division four tracks are com- 
pleted, the run from New York to Boston of 208 
miles can be made in hours, with one or two 
stops. If this is done it will bother the other routes 
of this company a great deal to keep up with this 
time, and it is probable they will be left to take care 
of the principal way business between the two great 
cities, the Air Line route being used for through 
passengers only. 

The New Haven company is also hard at work 
elevating its four tracks into Boston, from out near 
Dedham to the Boston & Albany crossing. This 
work is almost finished, the elevated tracks now be- 
ing in use and it is of the most substantial nature, 
costing more than a million of dollars. In order to 
ascertain how much trouble and risk was avoided by 
the expenditure of so much money, a watch was set 
and a correct record made of the traffic and delays at 
these street crossings. At the grade crossings of the 
eleven streets 85,107 persons crossed over the tracks 
in 24 hours and 12,452 vehicles or a total -of 97,559 
of both, showing the number of “things” that might 
have been struck by the company's trains. The 
gates at these 11 streets were down, closing the 
street to the traffic, a total of 41 hours and 47 minutes 
or an average of 3 hours and 48 minutes each in 
every 24 hours. Thus 11 of the south end streets of 
Boston were closed to 85,107 persons and 12,452 
teams for an average of 3 hours and 48 minutes 
each 24 hours and the streets might as well for 
that time, not have been there. These streets were 
partly residence and partly suburban business, and 
not streets of heavy traffic as compared with the 
down town commercial streets. The relief to the 


engineers of this road in having 97.559 less objects 
moving on the track and then off again in front of 
them is easily to be conjectured. This is what this 
company, gained by its expenditure and trouble. 

From the Boston & Albany crossing the tracks of 
this Providence division will pass down to the new 
South Union station at the side of the present Bos- 
ton & Albany tracks, below grade, and when the 
new station is completed there will be but few grade 
o-ossings left anywhere in the limits of the city of 
Boston. Thus when the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford finishes all of the improvements it is now 
engaged in (and the ground is now being ’cleared for 
the South Union station) it will be indeed one of the 
most complete and finished railroads in the world 
with handsome stations everywhere. This also shows 
what a comfortable thing the sole monopoly of a 
guaranteed business is to “have in the house.” Does 
anyone suppose that in the energetic west, if one 
railroad had an individual “cinch” on all the traffic 
between a city of 3,000,000 people and one of 700,000 
it would be allowed to enjoy it serenely without com- 
petition year after year? It is certain that in such a 
situation out west there would have been at least 
six competing roads by now and none of them would 
Pave been able to go in for three million dollar im- 
provements even if they kept out of a receiver’s 
hands. 

* * * 

I’olitical interest is at present very much alive 
among the railroad men of the east, and many what 
might be called variegated railroad political clubs 
have been formed. These are composed not of men 
of any special political parties but of patriots, who 
have rallied from all of the old parties to the de- 
fense of their common country. The railroad em- 
ployes of the United States are an intelligent lot of 
men, any one of whom may become a railroad presi- 
dent if he has it in him. I do not believe that these 
men want anyone president of the United States who 
declares for anarchy and who proudly boasts that 
if elected he will not carry out the provisions of the 
constitution of the United States. All men who are 
respectable, who have law and order, and who want 
permanent employment and to rise in their chosen 
profession, know that if they are to live they must 
have employment, and if they have employ- 

ment the trains must be kept moving. They be- 
lieve that it is better to have evei*ything on wheels 
moving and everyone busy, than to have stagna- 
tion with sidetracks full of empties. They 

see that these thousands of empties mean so 
many less train crews and so many less yard 

men to be ^ employed. The railroad men as we 

know them, and believe in them, and have to think 
of them, are a class, many of whom own their homes 
on the line of road upon which they a?*e employed, 
they are men who are striving to rise in their calling 
and who know that if the road stops that all their 
prosperity would stop with it. That to operate rail- 
roads and keep commerce moving, the trains must 
be kept going, and cannot but believe that “govern- 
ment by injunction” is greatly preferred by them to 
no government at all, which means to them no work, 
no pay, no comfort and no domestic happiness. 

The Trackwalker. 


THE VISIT OF PRINCE HILKOFF. 


As previously announced in these columns, Prince 
Michael Hilkoff, Imperial Minister of Ways and 
Communication of Russia, arrived in San Francisco, 
October 7. He was accompanied by his son, his tech- 
nical engineer, Balchakoff, and his secretary, Lieut. 
Gregoire Tschertkoff, of the Life Guards. Prince 
Hilkoff was received by Major ,T. G. Pangborn, who 
had made all arrangements for his entertainment in 
this country, Mr. C. F. Crocker, first vice president 
of the Southern Pacific Railwa>, and other officers 
of that company. He arrived in Chicago Tuesday 
morning, October 13. The intervening week had 
been pleasantly and profitably spent in the inspec- 
tion of the Southern Pacific, Rio Grande Western, 
Denver & Rio Grande and Atchison, Topeka Santa 
Fe Railroads. Special trains were provided by these 
companies and every facility given to the distin- 
guished visitor, whose only regret was that his time 
was so short. Dispatches from St. Petersburg made 
it necessary for him to cut his stay in this country 
short by one week, and the previously arranged pro- 
gram was therefore materially modified. At Topeka 
the shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe road 
were very carefully inspected. Prince Hilkoff and 
his staff found them to be exceedingly interesting, 
and were especially pleased with the extensive in- 
stallation for the use of compressed air. Before ar- 
riving at Chicago the prince desired to visit the 
drainage canal. A i)arty was accordingly made up 
under the charge of Willard A. Smith, consisting of 
the Drainage Canal trustees and engineers, viz: Mr. 
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Bernard A. Kckhart, president of the board, Mr. 
Frank Wenter, Mr. Isham Randolph, chief engi- 
neer, Assistant Chief Engineer Johnson, Mr. Mel- 
ville K. Stone, president of the Associated Press, 
Bai‘on de Schlippenbach, Russian counsel at Chi- 
cago, Mr. D. H. Burnham, architect, Mr. H. B. 
Stone, president of the Chicago Telephone Co., Wil- 
lard T. Block of the Siemens & Halske Electric Co., 
and Mr. C. F. Street of the Railway Review, and 
Mr. Hungerford of the Pullman Co. The party left 
on the Santa Fe road Monday evening, the car being 
set on the side track at Joliet, where the prince’s 
party was met at 7 o’clock the next morning. 

At Kansas City Prince Hilkoff and party had 
taken a special train sent to that point by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., and which they are to occupy 
until their arrival in New York. The special was 
accompanied by Mr. J. J. Prey, general manager: 
Mr. J. Dunn, chief engineer; W. F. White, passen- 
ger traffic manager; John Player, superintendent of 
motive power; and C. F. Resseguie, division super- 
erintendent of the Santa Feroad. At Cor with Station 
they were also met by Mr. L. P. Loree, general man- 
ager; S. P. Bush, superintendent of motive power: 
and C. H. Walton, division superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Lines: and George F. Brown, general 
manager and C. A. Garcelon, general superintendent 
of the Pullman C’o. 

The most important points of interest on the Drain- 
age Canal were visited and especial interest was 
taken in the controling works at Lockport. The 
party arrived in Chicago at the Pennsylvania station 
at 11 o’clock a. m., and proceeded in carriages to 
visit, in order, the center station of the Chicago 
Telephone Co.; one of the new high buildings in 
course of construction; the Rookery (as a modern 
office building) and thence to the Chicago Club on 
the invitation of Mr. Geo. M. Pullman. The lunch- 
eon given by Mr. Pullman was attended by a num- 
ber of Chicago railroad managers, among them be- 
ing Mr. T. B. Blackstone, president of the Chicago 
& Alton; Mr. Geo. B. Harris, vice president of the 
C. B. & Q.; M. J. Carpenter, president of the C. & 
E. I.; Roswell Miller, president, and Geo. R. Peck, 
general counsel of the C. M. & St. P., and Messrs. 
W. G. Purdy and W. H. Truesdale, vice presidents 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; T.H.Wickes, 
vice president of the Pullman Co. 

After luncheon the party visited the town of Pull- 
man by special train provided by the courtesy of the 
IlUnoLs Central Railroad Company. The works of 
the Pullman Company and the principal points of 
interest in the town were rapidly visited, and the 
celebrated world’s fair train was inspected. On the 
return trip the party left the cars at Midway Plai- 
sance and took carriages for a drive through the 
park and boulevards, and stopping for a pleasant re- 
ception at the residence of Mr. Pullman, after which 
the party went to the Auditorium Annex. In the 
evening a small dinner was given to the prince and 
party at the hotel by the Pennsylvania Railroad of- 
ficials, and the special train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad left for Cincinnati at 10 o’clock p. m. 

The program tor the remainder of the prince’s 
trip was briefly as follows: One day at Hamilton and 
Cincinnati, visiting several of the principal manu- 
facturing establishments and engineering works. 
One day at Pittsburgh, visiting especially the works 
of the Westinghouse Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company and the Carnegie 
Company. One day at Altoona, inspecting the shops 
of I he Pennsylvania Railroad. One day at Philadel- 
phia. inspecting the leading manufacturing estab- 
lishments. On arriving at New York the party will 
take a special train on the New York Central Rail- 
road, whose guests they become, for Niagara Falls. 
Monday will be spent in Buffalo, and the party will 
arrive in New York City on Tuesday morning, sail- 
ing for England by the Wednesday morning steam- 
er, Oct. 21. Maj. Pangborn will accompany the 
party through to St. Petersburg on its return. 
Special trains have been provided in England and on 
the continent. 

Our readers have been pretty well posted in ad- 
vance of the pleasant characteristics of Prince 
Hilkoff. It may be said without exaggeration that 
all who have met him in this country were surprised 
at the wonderful ability and information of the 
prince, and his entire freedom from self-consciousness 
and disagreeable mannerisms. The wonderful abili- 
ty of the man and his keen insight and ready wit 
were a constant surprise to those who entertained 
him. It was very apparent that he had risen to the 
high position which he now occupies through his in- 
dividual ability, and that he is the right man in the 
right place. He has keenly observed everything re- 
lating to transportation and engineering matters in 
this country and has a most retentive memory. We 
cannot but believe that this visit of inspection will 
result in the still further introduction of American 


railway ideas in Russia, and that American manu- 
facturers will, as a result, find the most important 
market in that country. 


HARDNESS TESTS FOR METAL. 

A convenient and simple test for ascertaining the 
relative as well as the absolute hardness of the var- 
ious metals has long been needed and a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature upon the subject appeared a 
short time ago in a German contemporary, for the 
translation of which we are indebted to the “Iron 
and Coal Trades’ Review.’* The author of the 
article is Herr A. Foppl, and his communication on 
the subject is as follows: 

I was recently called upon, by a firm of safe manu- 
facturers, to submit two steel plates of about 6 millimetres 
(0.236 in.) thickness to a comparative lest of their hard- 
ness ; that is, of their capacity to resist the drill, file and 
other tools. 

1 endeavored at first to get an appioximate idea of 
their toughness by ascertaining the elongation limit of 
both steels, for the resistance against manipulations must 
naturally be the higher the greater the tension which the 
material can undergo belore it permanently changes lorm. 
The elongation limit, however, cannot always be sharply 
established, and the values which 1 obtained lor both 
steels did not differ sufficiently from each other to satisfy 
me as to their absolute reliabilitv- 

In this difficulty 1 rememoered a propo.sal which the 
great physicist, Heinrich Hertz, haa made lor the de- 
termination of the hardness of a body. 1 caused to be 
taken from each plate two pieces, about 15 millimetres 
(0.590 in.) wide and 25 millimetres (0.948 in.) 
long, which were cylindrically drawn and tine 
polished. The radius of the cylindrical surface in all the 
pieces was 20 millimetres (0.787 m.) Two pieces from the 
same plate were then laid, with their cylinderical surfaces 
crosswise, upon each other, so that they only touched at 
one point. Then, by a gradually increasing force, they 
were pressed together until a permanent impression 
could be detected. The harder a body is the greater (with 
equivalent co-efficient of elasticity) the pressure which 
must be expended to this end, and this can therefore, with- 
out further ado, be utilized as a criterion of the hardness 
of the body. 

The experiment succeeded perfectly. With the harder 
steel a definable impression was only reached at a pres- 
sure of 3,500 kilogrammes (7,700 lbs.), while with the 
softer metal, an impression was apparent at 350 kilo- 
grammes (770 lbs.), and a pressure of 700 kilogrammes 
(1,540 lbs.) induced a permanent flattening of 2.7 milli- 
metres (0.105 in.) in diameter. 

This simple method of testing hardness has several 
important advantages. In the first place, in the operation 
both tool and work piece are of the same metal which it 
is desired to test. Then all the conditions of the test are 
exactly registered, so that they can easily be reproduced 
at any place in the same manner. 

In my laboratory in future I shall subject every kind of 
metal which is sent to me for in vestigation of its general 
qualities to the test for hardness I have mentioned — 
namely, crossed cylinders of 20 millimetres (0.787 in.) 
radius. Besides the two steels, I have since tested two 
cast irons and a soft copper for their haraness. 

With the first cast iron, of 1,390 kilogrammes (3,058 lbs.) 
per square centimeter (0.3937 in.) strength of extension, 


7,480 kilogrammes (16,456 lbs.) strength of compression, 
and 1,090 tons co-efficient of elasticity, the first impression 
was reached at 220 kilogrammes (484 lbs.) ; with the second, 
of 1,570 kilogrammes (8,454 lbs.) strength of extension, 
8,300 kilogrammes (18. 260 lbs.) strength of compression,and 
1,100 tons co-efficient of elasticity, the first impression w^as 
attained at 250 kilogrammes (550 lbs.) The copper sus- 
tained a pressure of 31 kilogrammes (68.2 lbs.) only, this 
sufficing to induce the first oermanent impression. 

It is a question of railway authorities if it would not 
be advantageous for them to avail themselves of this 
simple test for hardness in taking deliveries of rails, etc., 
as the wear of a steel rail can easily be determined from 
that quality of the metal which is investigated in this 
test. 

Respectfully Referred to Timid Advertisers. 

Bryan may be elected in November (but pi’obably 
he will not). 

But if he is: 

The world will not stop in its movement. It will 
continue to go round and i*ound, like the wheels in 
some street orator’s head, only in a more regular and 
oi'derly manner. 

The sun will continue to rise and set;the moon, too, 
will shed its radiance and the stars will illuminate 
as is their wont. 

Water will continue to run down hill and trees to 
grow up hill. 

People, also, will continue to breathe and to eat, 
and drink and to wear clothes. 

The corn and the wheat, the potatoes and the 
tomatoes, and several other things, will continue to 
grow. 

There will even be marrying and the giving in 
marriage, and occasionally a baby will be born. 

In a word, there will be things to attend to just 
the same as there are now, and somebody will have 
to at' end to them. 

Let’s proceed to business and not make fools of 
ourselves. Some people are saying now that they 
will refuse to play any more if things don’t go to 
suit them in November. If they stick to their 
threats they will be surprised to find how many other 
people there will be to do the playing that is neces- 
sary. — [Age of Steel. 


A LOCOMOTIVE SHOP, TRAVELING CRANE 
-5,000 POUNDS CAPACITY. 


A convenient and comparatively inexpensive 
traveling crane has recently been erected over the 
pits in the locomotive erecting shop of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway, at West Chicago, which 
is illustrated and described thi’ough the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Robert Quayle, superintendent of motive 
power and machinery, and M. E. Herr, assist- 
ant superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery, of that road. The erecting pits oc- 
cupy the east half of the locomotive shop and 
cover a space 52(> ft. in length by about 40 ft. in 
width. This space is divided into two sections by 
the screw hoisting apparatus at the center which 
makes it impossible to use continuous rails for the 
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travelers and instead of using a single span for each 
orane, which should be of sutticient length to 
serve the entire length of the locomotives, the 
travelers are made in pairs, one being of 22 ft. and 
the other 14 ft. span. Four of these travelers are 
thei'efore necessary. A general plan of the traveler 
is shown in Fig. 2, and an elevation of one of the 
spans appears in Fig. 1, Fig. 3, gives a section 
through the trolley, Fig. 4, shows the construction 
of the main roller bearing, and Fig. 5, illustrates 
the method of attaching the supports to the posts. 

The rails forming the supports for the travelers, 
consist of 9 in. steel I lieams supported from the 


roof trusses and the posts of the building as indi- 
cated in the drawings. The main girder of the 
traveler is a 9 in. I beam mounted at the ends di- 
rectly upon boxes in which the main axle is journ- 
aled by means of roller bearings. This axle is of cold 
rolled steel and is 24 in. diameter. At its ends are 
carrying wheels 22 in. diameter with flanges. In ad- 
dition to these large wheels, two 10 in. flanged 
wheels mounted in boxes carried by dia- 
mond frames serve to keep the main girder upright 
and to guide the traveler. On each of the diamond 
frames two horizontal rollers are attached which 


Fig. 4.— roller BEARING. 

bear against the inner edges of the upper flanges of 
the I beam supports w’hich also assist in keeping the 
frame square. The traversing of the traveler is ac- 
complished by means of a chain over the chain 
wheel which is made fast to the main shaft at one 
of the large carrying wheels; in practice, however, 
this is seldom used as the crane may easily be moved 
by pulling the load along. The roller bearings 
render the crane easily handled. They are composed 
of twelve rollers each, the diameter being 
the length of the bearing portion 4}g in. Four of 
the rollers are riveted into the rings so as to hold the 
bearings square and yet they are secured in such a 
manner as to rotate freely. 

The most interesting features in the design are the 


provisions for reducing friction and keeping the 
frame square so as to eliminate binding or cramping. 
The design of the trolley is especially good in this re- 
gard as the supporting wheels, one of which is shown 
in half section in Fig. 3, are mounted on roller bear- 
ings. It will also be noticed that rollers 4f inches in 
diameter are mounted upon j)ins secured in boxes 
upon the outsides of the f inch plates forming the 
frames of the trolleys. These rollei^s project through 
holes in the frames and bear against the lower 
flanges of the main girder of the traveler, preventing 
the trolley from tipping, and rendering the lateral 
motion of the load easy. The weight is carried by a 


clevis of one inch iron 'supported on a If inch mild 
steel pins which is turned down at the ends, form- 
inga shoulders to hold the frames of the trolley in 
correct position. 

The design shows evidence of unusual care in work- 
ing out the details of what is a very simple device 
and the result is entirely satisfactory in operation. 
Either air or differential chain hoists may be attach- 
ed to the trolleys and the arrangement of the spans 



is such as to admit of using the two travelers 
upon the same locomotives. Each crane has a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 pounds and can be used for hand- 
ling all of the lighter parts. In the design strength 
and durablity have evidently been given due con- 
sideration, and it will be noticed that in turning 
off the treads of the wheels which bear upon the 
flangs of the I beams, clearance has been given at 
the flanges of the wheels so as to relieve the thin 
edges of the I-beam flanges from loading. The 



overhead clearance was exceedingly limited in this 
shop, as there is but 94 inches between the top of the 
main girder of the traveler and the lower face of the 
chords of the main i*oof trusses. 


OUR PATENT RECORD. 

(Our record of patents that most interest our readers is com- 
piled regrularly by our WashingUin correspondent with the idea 
of l>eing a complete index. Spat’e forbids more than the citing 
of a reference, but the complete specitlcjition or drawing of 
any patent desired will l>e mailetl to any address upon receipt 
of lu cents in stamps, and other information in regard to pat- 
ents will be cheerfully given. Address all communications to 
our correspondent, Eow. C. Weaver. Attorney and Counse.lor. 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C.) 

569,203, strainer for air brakes of cars, Thos. B. Hunt, Chi- 
cago, 111., filed April 24, 1896. Serial No. 588,913 fno 
model). 

.569,218, locomotive tender coupling, John MacKenzie, 
Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the Buckeye Malleable Iron 
& Coupler Co., filed June 6, 1896. Serial No. 594,578 (no 
model.) 

569,246, block signal, Luther C. Smith, Carbondale, Pa., 
filed July 9, 1895. Serial No. 555,426 (no model). 

569,258. air brake, Thomas Walker and Richard R. Cook, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed June 3, 1895. Serial No. 551. .537 
(no model. 

569,264, railway signal, James Wayland, Newark, N. J., 
filed, April 14, 1896. Serial No. 587.458 (no model). 
.569,265, railway signal, James Wayland, Newark, N, J., 
filed June 2, 1896. Serial No. .594,007 (no model). 

Pullman’s Palace Car Co. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of Pull- 
man’s Palace Car Company was held Oct. 15. Over 
$27,000,()()0 of the capital stock was represented. 
Directors, Geo. M. Pullman, Marshall Field, J. W. 
Doane, Norman Williams, and O. S. A. Sprague of 
Chicago, Henry C. Hulbert of New York and Henry 
R. Reed, of Boston, were re-elected. The usual 
quarterly dividend of $2.00 per share payable Novem- 
ber 16th, was declared. Transfer books will close 
November 2nd reopen November ITth. 

The board of directors elected the following officers 
of the company; Geo. M. Pullman, president; Thos. 
H. Wickes, vice president A. S. Weinsheimer, 
secretary. 
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A VERTICAL HOLLOW CHISEL CAR MOR- 
TISING MACHINE. 

The machine shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion has been placed upon the market by J . A. Pay 
& Co., 229-319 W. Front street, Cincinnati, Ohio. It 
is adapted to heavy mortise work such as is required 
in car and wagon building and is a powerful machine. 
In the design attention has been specially directed to 
the production of a strong simple and efficient mor- 
tiser which would not be liable to the delays incident 


to stopping ‘the machine for repairs, and one which 
would cut mortises which do not require cleaning out. 
The machine also has auxiliary boring attachments. 

The frame of the machine is heavy and is made in 
a cored form with a wide base, giving good floor sur- 
face, and carrying a cored housing, and with it the 
chisel-ram, the auxiliary boring attachments, and 
the timber-supporting table. The housing is gibbed 
firmly to the frame, with provision for taking up 
wear, and has a lateral movement, actuated by a 
lever, for moving the chisel to its required position 
above the timber. It is counterbalanced by a weight 
and lever, and supported on rolls which reduce the 
friction of operation to a minimum. The chisel-ram 
is gibbed to the housing, and carries the boring 
spindle that prepares the material for the chisel 
thrust; this boring spindle runs in a long, self-oiling 
bearing in the frame, and through the sleeve the 
bearings and the pulley on the housing where the 
power is applied. A self-adjusting binder is provided 
jfor keeping the proper tension on the belt that drives 
the boring spindle. Stops are provided to regulate 
the vertical travel of the ram for the depth of mortise 
and also for the lateral movement for its width. 
The vertical movement of the ram is 16 in. and the 
extreme lateral motion, with the housing, is 14 in. 

The table for supporting the material is 4 ft.6 in long. 
It is provided with stops to regulate the travel to 
the length of the mortise required and is operated by 
by a handwheel with a rack, and pinion. It has an 
adjustable clamp for holding the material firmly in 
position, and also a vertical adjustment. The re- 
ciprocating motion of the chisel-ram is produced by 
reversing friction gearing. The countershaft is 
placed above the machine: driving the friction by 
two belts, and also driving the boring spindle on the 
frame, and the auxiliary boring attachments. The 
auxiliary boring attachments are placed one on each 
side of the frame, at such distance from the chisel as 
will permit of adjusting them to an angle of thirty 
degrees in either direction. These are convenient 
for joint-bolt boring, and save much handling of 
material. The spindles have a vertical adjustment 
of 20 in., and a lateral adjustment of 12 in. 


Each machine is provided with a shop number and 
a number is placed on each casting, by which they 
maybe identified in ordering supplies. The counte r 
shaft has 14 x 6 in. tight and loose pulleys, and 
makes 800 revolutions. When desired this machine 
can be furnished with a steel traveling bed of any re- 
quired ’ength, and having both power and hand feed, 
adjustable stops for gaging the distances of travel, 
and quick-acting eccentric clamps for holding ma- 
terial firmly in position. 


The Schoen Brake Shoe Company has just issued a new’ 
ten page pamphlet, standard size, 6 by 9 inch, which is 
devoted to the illustration and description of the Schoen 
pressed steel brake shoe. The results of the tests of brake 
shoes by the committee of the Master Car Builders’ Asso- 
ciation are quoted and arguments are presented to show 
the advantages of this type of shoe as to wearing quali- 
ties and also in the work of stopping trains. The thin- 
ness to which the pressed steel shoes may be worn is 
urged as an additional reason for their superiority. This 
adds to the length of service and constitutes a means for 
considerable saving in outlay. The shoes are made of low 
carbon steel of mild quality, and are forged into the forms 
now in use with accuracy by means of hydraulic pressure. 
The manufacturers have had three years’ experience in 
this work and are prepared to furnish brake shoes at short 
notice. The general office of the company is in the Betz, 
building, Philadelphia. 


TECHNICAL MEETINGS. 


The annual convention of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers will be held at the house of the society, 
12 West Thirty-first street, New York City, December 1st 
to 4th, 1896. Secretary, F. R. Hutton. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati has a monthly meet- 
ing on the third Thursday in each month, at 7 :30 p. m. at 
he Literary Club, 24 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, O. 
Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis holds its meetings 
on the first Thursday in each month, at Public Library 
building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets on the first 
and third Saturdays in each month, at 8 p. m., at the 
house of the club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland, meets on the 
second and fourth Tuesdays in each month, at 8 p. m., at 
the Case Library building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia, holds its in 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month 
from September to May inclusive, at 8 p. m., at 710 Terry 
building, Roanoke, Va. 

The Western Railwray Club of Chicago, holds its meeting 
on the third Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets on the second Fri- 
day of January, March, May, September and October, at 
2 p. m., at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets on the sec 
ond and fourth Tuesdays in each month except July, Aug- 
ust and December, when they are held on the second Tues- 
day only, at 36 Jacobson building, Denver, Colo. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular 
meetings for the transaction of business and the reading 
and discussion of papers on the first Wednesday of each 
month except January. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds meetings 
on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, at 8 p.m., 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street 
New York City. 

The Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell University 
meets weekly every Fridaj’^, from October to May inclu- 
sive, at 2:30 p. m., at Lincoln Hall, New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers, meets monthly 
on the third Wednesday in each month, at 7:30 p. m., at 
Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineei's meets every 
other Thursday at 8 p. m., at 112 Mansfield street, Mon- 
treal, P. Q. 

The Foundrymen’s Association meets monthly on the 
first Wednesday of each month, at the Manufacturers’ 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets monthly 
on the third Saturday in each mouth, at 7:30 p. m., at 
Helena, Mont. 

The New England Railroad Club meets on the second 
Tuesday of each month, at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield 
street, Boston, Mass. 

The New York Railroad Club has a monthly meeting on 
the third Thursday in each month, at 8 p. m., at 12 West 
hirty-first street. New York City. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday of March, 
June, September and December, at 2:30 p. m., at the St. 
^aul Union Station, St. Paul, Minn. 

North-West Railway Club meets alternately at the 
'Vest Hotel, Minneapolis, and the Ryan House, St. Paul, 
on the second Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on the 
second Thursday of each month at 8 p. m., at the Cumber 
and Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Railway Signaling Club holds its meetings in Chi 
cage. 111., on the second Tuesday of January, March, May, 
September and November. G. M. Basford, secretary, 818 
The Rookery. 

The Southern & Southwestern Railway Club holds its 
meetings on the third Thursday of January, April, August 
and November, at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Western Foundrymen’s Association holds its meet 
ngs on the third Wednesday in each month, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, 111.; secretary, A. Sorge, Jr., 
1533 Marquette building. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. J. S. Phillips has been appointed traffic manager 
of the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City road with bead- 
quarters at Beaumont, Tex. 

Mr. W. H. Vandegrift, for years superintendent of the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, is now gen- 
eral agent of the Wisconsin Central at Manitou, Col. 

Mr. O. Atkisson has been appointed commercial agent 
of the San Autonio & Aransas Pass with headquarters at 
Galveston, Texas. Mr. Atkisson was formerly with the 
Missouri Pacific. 

Mr. H. Walter Webb, third vice president of the New 
York, Central & Hudson River Railroad Company has 
been appointed temporary receiver of the Ogdensburg & 
Lake Champlin Railroad. 

It is reported that Mr. H. R. Rogers, commercial agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio at Cleveland, will look after the 
business of the Central States Dispatch and the Con- 
tinental line at Cleveland. 

At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Seaboard Air Line, Mr. Basil B. Gordon of Virginia was 
chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Enoch Pratt. All the other directors were re-elected. 

Mr. Smith D. Pickett has been appointed general agent 
for the Southern Railway at Jacksonville. Fla., succeed- 
ing the late Mr. C. E. Minetree. Mr. Pickett will be suc- 
ceeded at Macon by Mr. D. E. Williams now at Columbus. 

On Oct. 15, Mr. W. H. Young contracting agent for the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo at Toledo, will re- 
tire and the office will be abolished. This is understood 
to be the result of the general policy of retrenchment on 
the road. 

Mr. J. S. Bartle, assistant general freight agent 
of the Burlington lines in Missouri, has been appointed 
general freight and passenger agent of the Indiana, 
Illinois & Iowa Railroad, with headquarters in Chicago. 
He will assume his duties Nov. 1. 

The Grand Trunk has closed its commercial agency at 
Buffalo and Mr. Charles Clarke, who has held the position, 
goes to New York as state agent of the company; Mr. Al- 
bert Mullins, late traveling freight agent of the company, 
goes to Grand Rapids with the title of Great Eastern fast 
freight line agent. 

A number of changes have been made on the Great 
Eastern freight lines : Mr. W. J. Hunter, formerly city 
soliciting agent at Detroit, Mich., promoted to traveling 
freight agent at Battle Creek, vice Mr. S. R. Eaton.resign- 
ed. Harry S. Miller, formerly agent of the Grand Rapids, 
appointed to fill Hunter’s place. 
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Mr. John King has been appointed general road master 
of the Peoria Rush vi lie division of the Chicago, 

Burlington & Quincy succeeding Mr. C. H. Cuyler who 
has been roadmaster of the Peoria division for thirty-five 
years past. Mr. James Langton has been made road- 
master of the Hannibal division. 

Mr. Edward Sands has been appointed New England 
agent of the Plant system of railways, with office at 207 
Washington street, Boston. Mr. Sands is a native of 
Maine, his former home having been in Saco, and he has 
for many years been prominently identified with the trans- 
portation interests of New England. 

The Gulf, Brazos Valley & Pacific ix)ad is now fully or- 
ganized and the following are the officers: Mr. VV. A. 
i^uires, president; E. J. Gurley, of Waco, Tex , vice pres- 
ident; C. B. Preston, of Mineral Wells, treasurer; H. M. 
Taylor, of Mineral Wells, secretary and general manager; 
G. B. Gurley, engineer, and ex-Gk)vernor R. B. Hubbard, 
of Tyler, general solicitor. 

Ex-Governor Levi K. Puller died this week at his home 
in Brattleboro, Vt., aged 55 years. For over twenty years 
he has been vice president of the Estey Organ Co., being 
closel}^ identified with the growth and success of every de- 
partment of the company’s business. He had great me- 
chanical genius which manifested itself at an early age. 
When sixteen years old, Windham county, Vt., agricul- 
tural society awarded him a prize for a steam engine im- 
provement. Ex-Gov. Fuller was a member of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Advancement of Science and of the 
.fVmerican Society of Mechanical Engineers. He has held 
many important offices, both town and state, and was 
elected governor of the state in 1892. 

Mr. Robert Neilson, general superintendent of the Phil- 
adelphia & Erie division of the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the Northern Central Railway, died very suddenly at his 
home in Williamsport on Monday night last from an acute 
attack of neuralgia of the heart. Mi’. Neilson first enter- 
ed the railway service in 1863 as a rodman on the Philadel- 
phia & Erie Railroad, and continued in that capacity 
until 1865, when he became resident engineer of the Mid- 
dle division of that road. Prom January, 1868, to January, 
1870, he was resident engineer of the Middle division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, from which position he was pro- 
moted in 1870, to the superintendency of the Western di- 
vision. In 1874 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Elmira and Canandaigua division of the Northern Central 
Railway, and in 1881 was promoted to the position of gen- 
eral superintendent of the Philadelphia & Erie divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and of the Northern 
Central Railway lines north of Harrisburg. In 1883 his 
sphere of action and responsibility was enlarged to em- 
brace all the divisions of the Philadelphia and Erie divi- 
sion, and the entire Northern Central Railway, which im- 
portant position he held at the time of his death. Mr. 
Neilson was exceedingly popular with the employes who 
served under him, and his untimely death w’ill be keenly 
felt in every branch of a service in which he had spent a 
conspicuously useful life. He was 59 years of age. 


RAILWAY NEWS. 


Charleston & Western Carolina. — The receiverships of the 
Port Royal & Augusta and Port Royal Western 
Carolina roads were terminated at midnight Oct. 3, and 
the property turned over to the Charleston & Western 
Carolina the reorganized company. The combined length 
of the roads is 247 miles. Mr. J. B. Cleveland receiver of 
the Port Royal & Western Carolina is president of the 
new companv. 

Chicago & Eastern Iliinois. — It is understood that track- 
laying has already begun on the extension of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois between Shelbyville and St. Elmo, 
This link when built will form the new St. Louis and 
Chicago line in connection with the Vandalia. 

Chicago & Northern Pacific.--The date of sale for the 
Chicago & Northern Pacific road has been fixed for No- 
vember 17, and will take place from the steps of the Cook 
county court house. The upset price has been fixed at 
17,500,000. Under the order of the court the sale will be 
subject to the mortgage for ^50,000 to the city of Chicago 
and to the bonds of the Chicago Great Western R. for 
$394,000. 

Colnmbns, Hocking Valley & Tole^io.— A general lien 
mortgage has been filed with the Delaware county re- 
corder. by C. O. Hunter, general solicitor of the Colum- 
bus, Hocking Valley & Toledo road. This mortgage is 
given to the Guaranty Tru.«it Co., of New York, trustee 
for $30,000,000 of 30,000 semi-annual 4 per cent gold bonds, 
22,000 of which are designed to retire eight series of out- 
standing bonds. The remainder to be used for the construc- 
tion of branch work. 

Great Northern.— Tracklaying on the Crookston-Halstad 
branch of the Great Northern was finished into Crookston 
on Oct. 7. The work of surfacing and ballasting will be 
pushed promptly and trains will be running into the city 
by Oct. 20. The opening of this line will give Crookston 
direct rail commnnication with Fargo and will afford ship- 
ping facilities for a wealthy farming country which has 
heretofore been isolated from the railroad. A number of 
new towns have sprung up along the line which are rap- 
idly growing. 

A somewhat peculiar case has just been settled in the 
courts of Minnesota, in which judgment was obtained 
against the Great Northern road by the village of Hinck- 
ley for the sum of $16,200. In 1880 Hinckley voted $12,000 
in aid of the Kettle River R. The bonds were issued, 
the road built, operated three years and abandoned. The 
company went out of bu.siness. In 1891 the Eastern Rail- 
way of Minnesota, a part of the Great Northern system. 


tore up the tracks and actually carried off everything but 
the ground. In 1894 Hinckley brought an action against 
the Kettle river company for damages for breach of con- 
tract in not operating the road, and recovered judgment 
for $19,0(K). This judgment could not be collected, so dam- 
ages against the Eastern Railway of Minnesota for the 
value of the property stolen were recovered. This road is 
one of the proprietary lines of the Great Northern, hav- 
ing trackage right over the latter road and the use of ter- 
minal facilities in Minneapolis and St. Paul under a 99 
year lease. 

Green Bay & Western.— It will perhaps be remembered 
that at the time of the sale of this road last May that Mr. 
William S. Mowry, reoresenting the first mortgage bond- 
holders to the amount of $105,000, refused to go into the 
reorganization agreement unless paid the full amount of 
their holdings with interest. On October 12 the United 
States court, in its administration of the affairs of the 
road, denied the motion of Mr. Mowry, representing the 
original first mortgage bondholders, for permission to 
reopen the testimony and to cross-examine the witnesses 
who have testified, thus scoring a sweeping victory for 
the Farmers’ Loan <& Trust Co. 

Illinois Central.— The recent purchase of the Illinois Cen- 
tral — the Chesapeake, Ohio& Southwestern — is being put 
in first class condition. The trackage has been practically 
relaid between Louisville & Memphis, 75 lb. rails being 
used therefor. Sixteen heavy passenger locomotives are 
ordered, eight of which are ready for the road and will be 
used on the Louisville & Memphis division, wiiich part of 
the line has also been newly ballasted with stone and 
gravel. 

Kentucky Midland. — By order of the Franklin county 
circuit court, the Kentucky Midland R. is to be sold on the 
first Monday in January, 1897. This is the third order of sale 
and the upset price has been placed at $150,000 now against 
$320,000 the first time and $250,000 the second time. At 
both previous sales no bids were received. The road is 
40 miles long and w’as built at a cost of $1,000,000. 

Louisville, New Albany & Chicago. — The committee of 
the bondholders of the Monon road, composed of Messrs. 
Frederick P. Olcott, Henry W. Poor, and Henry C. Rouse 
has prepared a plan of reorganization which contemplates 
the formation of a new company to be called the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville R. Co., which shall acquire the 
existing property assets and the Indianapolis terminals, 
Lafayette shops, Kentucky bridge bonds, equipment, etc. 
This plan will reduce the fixed charges of the new com- 
pany to $698,450 for interest and $210,000 for rentals, 
against an average net earning capacity for the last five 
years of $1,093,308. The company shall issue $15,000,000 
in bonds, $5,300,000 to take up existing division issues, 
$6,109,000 to take up the consols 6s, general 5s, and equip- 
ment bonds, $1,500,000 to be sold for cash to a syndicate, 
and the balance $2,091,000, to be deposited with a trustee 
to be used for betterments, etc., in amount not exceeding 
$400,000 per annum. In addition, $5,000,000 in 4 percent non- 
cumulative preferred and $10,500,000 in common stock will 
be issued. The existing preferred stock shall have the 
privilege of subscribing for an equal amount of common 
stock in the new company at $7.50 per share, receiving, in 
addition thereto, new preferred stock equal to the amount 
of cash paid. The existing common stock shall have the 
right to subscribe at $7.50 per share for an amount of com- 
mon stock in the new company equal to one-third of the 
existing common stock, receiving with each subscription, 
in addition, new preferred stock equal to the amount of 
cash paid. The effect of these provisions wdU be as fol- 
lows : Each $100 of existing preferred stock will receive 
$100 of new' common stock and $7 50 of the new preferred, 
paying therefor $7.50 in cash. Each holder of $300 of ex- 
isting common stock will receive $100 of the new common 
and $7.50 of the new preferred upon payment of $7.50 in 
cash. The existing divisional morgtages upon the main 
line and air line division are not disturbed under the plan. 
The committee requires that deposits of securities must 
be made prior to November 30. 

Northern Pacific. — Although it was announced some time 
since that the Northern Pacific receivership was termina- 
ted, it is quite likely to be some time yet before the order 
discharging Messrs. Bigelow and McHenry is entered. It 
w'as supposed that all property covered by mortgages 
covered any, and all that the Northern Pacific 
Co. iiossessed or could in any way possibly ac- 
quire, and it has been sold, but there still remains in the 
possession of the receivers many thousands of acres of 
valuable lands unincumbered by direct mortgages, and 
which will have to be sold. These lands lay directly east 
of the Missouri river, and have been claimed generally by 
the creditors and stand as the only a mailable assets of 
value to the general creditors. While the court has not 
yet been applied to by the receivers for instruction in dis- 
posing of this proi>ertv, it is expected that when they do 
it will bring forth a lengthy petition from the holders of 
the Northern Pacific preferred stock that will call for 
long and complicated litigation, unless an amicable settle- 
ment can be reached. The preferred stockholders assert 
that by the reading of their stock certificates the preferred 
stock is made first lien upon the property. If the conten- 
tion of the stockholders prevails there will be very little 
left for the general creditors after the stock has been sat- 
isfied. 

Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & B<^attyville. — As w’as 
noted in this column some weeks ago, this road was ad- 
vertised for foreclosure sale on October 10 to satisfy a 
mortgage held by the Central Trust Co., of New York, 
but no bidders being present on that date the sale w'as 
l>ostponed until some day next month. It is expected that 
at that time the road will be bought in by the bondholders 
and lienholders. The reorganization committee of the 


Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & Beattyville road, con- 
sisting of Messrs. H. V. Loving, St. John Boyle and A. P. 
Humphrey has recently held a consulUition with Mr. 
Geo. M. Pullman, who owns $100,000 worth of the bonds 
of the road and the plan of the committee w^as 
discussed. Mr. Pullman declared that he was in favor of 
the reorganization of the road and its operation by the 
bondholders. Under certain conditions it said he will 
probably pool his bonds with the other bondholders. 

Seaboard Air Line. —It has now been confirmed by in- 
terested parties, that the majority of the stock of the 
various roads composing the Seaboard Air Line has passetl 
into the hands of Messrs. Thomas F. Ryan and 
Samuel Thomas of New York. The transaction also in- 
cludes conti’ol of the Baltimore Steam Packet Co., which 
operates the “Bay Line” of steamboats from Norfolk to 
Baltimore in connection with the Seaboard Air Line. The 
deal wull result in a termination of the rate war started 
by the Seaboard Air Line. Last spring Messrs. Thomas 
& Ryan purchased the Port Royal & Augusta and the 
Port Royal Sc Western Carolina roads, and are now oper- 
ating them under the new name of Port Royal & Western 
Carolina R. Co. The understanding is that the Seaboard 
Air Line will be joined with this road and the Georgia 
Central which is also owned and controlled by Messrs. 
Thomas Sc Ryan. 

Texas Midland.— The track of the Texas Midland* was laid 
into Paris on October 10, but a heavy downpour of rain 
prevented the laying of switches and making the connec- 
tions with the St. Louis Sc San Francisco. The rails 
with which the track is laid are 60 ft. long and weigh 70 
lbs. to the yard. It is thought that the road will be opened 
for traffic on the 15th. 

Western New York & Pennsylvania.— The annual report 
of the Western New York Sc Pennsylvania has just been 
made public and shows that the funded debt of the com- 
pany including first, general and income mortgage bonds, 
is $29,990,000 ; fixed charges, including interest on first and 
general mortgage bonds, on real estate mortgages, annual 
taxes, $1,009,937. Under the plan of reconstruction the in- 
terest upon $10,000,000 of general mortgage bonds did not 
become a charge upon revenue until April 1. The net 
earnings for 1895, after deducting only operating expen- 
ses, amounted to $989,174.45, and the net earnings of 1896 
with $129,437.06 added to operating expenses formerly 
charged to betterment account, amounted to $1,081,556.64, 
showing a comparative increase of $92,382.19. During the 
year the company expended, for five new* iron and steel 
bridges, $17,000; the present coal trestle and dock, which 
cost $60,000, need rebuilding on a larger scale. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. — In spite of the general depres- 
sion in business circles the Wheeling Sc Lake Erie is mak- 
ing many improvements on its line among which is the 
addition of 1,200 ft. of dock at Toledo w'hich will about 
double its capacity at that point. A new steel bridge has 
just been completed over the Lake Shore at Oak Harbor 
and a iiew' span over the Maumee river has been swung in 
place. Work has begun on three new steel spans across 
the Sandusky river at Fremont, and at several other 
points on the road piling has not been filled. 


NEW ROADS AND PROJECTS, 

Indiana.— A report comes to us that the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Co. has a party of surveyors 
at present mapping out a line from Muncie to Richmond, 
Ind. For years neither the Pennsylvania nor the Big 
Four has attempted to open up now territory where the 
other has an established business, and it is said that if the 
Big Four builds into Richmond the Pennsylvania line will 
go to Muncie to even things up. The new extension of the 
Big Four will be 40 miles. 

Minnesota. — A survey is about to commence for a new 
line 100 miles in length northwest from Deer river, through 
the almost unknown portions of the forests of Northern 
Minnesota. An exploring party has just returned and re- 
port the building of the line feasible. It is announced 
that the negotiations for money for the actual con- 
struction of the road will now be pushed. Among those 
interested in the project are W. B. Kellogg, of West Super- 
ior, and H. Fergraus. The name of the new line will be 
the Duluth Sc North Dakota. 

N<w Jersey.- Notwithstanding injunction proceedings 
under which w'ork was ordered to be suspended on the 
Ocean City Railway are st’ll pending, construction has 
again been resumed. The line when completed is to be 
operated under a traffic agreement by the South Jersey R. 
and is expected to be an important adjunct to that line 
by assisting to put it on a paying basis. It is confidently 
expected that the net receipts during the summer months 
will be sufficient to operate the road for the balance of the 
year without creating a deficiency. 

New York.- The New York Sc Brooklyn K. Co. has filed 
a certificate of incorporation in the county clerk’s office 
both in New^ York and Brooklyn. The company is formed 
to operate a tunnel railroad between the two cities, and 
its term of life is 50 years. The length of the railroad is 
specified as two miles. The New York end is to be at a 
point near Broadway, and somewhere between Canal 
street and South Ferry. The Brooklyn end is to be near 
Fulton street, at a point between the city hall and the 
East river. The company is capitalized at only $20,000, 
and the capital stock is all subscribed. It is divided into 
200 shares of $100 each. 

Texas.— The Gulf & Brazos Valley Co. has completed its 
organization and all details of construction practically set- 
tled. The road will be built from Henrietta, Texas, where 
it will connect with the St. Louis, Oklanoma & Texas Air 
Line R. to Velasco on the gulf, passing through the towns 
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of Jacksboro. Mineral Wells and Waco. Twelve miles of 
the roadbed is said to be already ^^raded. 

Washington.— Work on the new Astoria & Columbia 
Uiver road is progressing steadily and a large force of men 
is now at work grading between Astoria and Goble. The 
people along the line are sanguine about the completion 
of this road, which they expect will be open for through 
business some time in 1897. All difficulties appear to have 
been surmounted, and they claim that nothing further can 
sto]> the completion of the work. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. 

Gars and Locomotives. 

- 'J'he Louisville & Nashville is stated to be in the mar- 
ket for 300 gondola cai*s. 

— The United States Car Company is building five stock 
ears for Mr. J. C. Werden, Chicago. 

—The Green Bay & Western is asking for bids on 150 
Im)x cars. This is part of the lot of 500 to which reference 
has previously been made. 

-The Missouri Car & Foundry Company is bidding on 
50 i*efrigerator cars for the Cudahy Packing Co. 

President E. H. K. Green, of the Texas Midland Kail- 
road Company, has a private car built by the St. Charles 
Car C'ompany, of St. Charles, Mo., which is one of the 
finest in this country. It is called the “Lone Star State” 
and contains an office, two bedrooms, a bathroom, kitchen 
and dining room. It is finished in oak and plush and lux- 
uriously furnished. 

-The Butler & Pittsburgh will soon be in the market 
for ;^1,0(X),000 worth of equipment. It will shortly ask for 
bids for 25 locomotives, 400 cars, and 20,000 tons of steel 
rails. 

The Stone, Coal & Lumber Freight Line of Atlanta, 
Ga., has increased its business to such an extent that it 
has recently made a contract with the Car Trust Invest- 
ment Company of New York, for 50 coal and lumber cars, 
50 freight cars and 100 coal cars. 

The Chattanooga Car & Foundry Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., has a large contract on hand to repair a lot 
of iron cars for the Southern Railway. 

—The International Great Northern Railroad Company 
has determined to place new equipment on its line be- 
tween St. Louis and Galveston, and has built a number of 
cars especially for this service. They are built on the 
drawing room plan, with 12 sections, and are supplied 
with buffets. 

Buildings. 

— The increasing business of the Herresholf Manufac- 
turing Co., Bristol, R. I., necessitates an increase in the 
plant by the erection of a large building to the southward 
of the present machine shops. The new building, it is un- 
derstood, will be used for a machine shop, in which en- 
gines are to be constructed, while the upper stories are to 
be occupied by several branches of the machinery and 
lx)iler departments. 

—The passenger depot of the Plant system at Savan- 
nah, Ga., which was totally destroyed by the recent wind 
storm, will be rebuilt. The freight depots and large ware- 
houses at this place of the Central Railroad of Georgia, 
and Georgia & Alabama Railway, were partially destroy- 
ed by the storm — the roofs and walls being principally de- 
stroyed. These will also be rebuilt at once by the com- 
panies. 

—Workmen have begun the erection of the foundations 
for the engines, rolls, etc., at the Keystone Axle Works, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. It is not known when the plant will 
be put in operation. 

—The city architect of Chicago is at work on the plans 
for the new machine shops to be built by the city on Ash- 
land avenue, south of Twenty-second street. Three 
buildings will be constructed on this site. There will be 
a machine shop two stories high, 80x125 feet, and a police 
department repair shop two stories high, 75x150 feet. 
These buildings will be constructed of red pressed brick. 
In addition to this there will be a storage shed of 25x150 
feet, one story high, constructed of corrugated iron. The 
buildings will cost approximately $60,000. Contracts for 
(construction will be let in about three weeks. 

—The Augusta Southern Railroad Co. will, it is stated, 
shortly rebuild its shops recently burned. 

— It is stated that the Chattanooga & Augusta Railroad 
Co. has planned a union depot to be constructed in Chatta- 
nooga after the line is built. The depot is to be 800x400 
feet in size if built. 

—It is reported that the Cambria Iron Co. will make 
improvements this year in its plant that will cost from 
$500,000 to $800,000. 

— The Pencoyd Iron Works of Philadelphia is preparing 
to erect another large addition to its plant, accjorcling to 
reports. 

— The Cincinnati Southern Railway Co., it is said, will 
shortly rebuild its shops recently burned at Somerset. 

—The Grand Trunk Railway will co-operate with the 
city authorities in an arrangement for the erection of a 
new grain elevator at Portland, Me., which is urgently 
needed in view of the increased capacity of the steamers 
which are now crossing the Atlantic. The a mount re- 
<1 Hired is $200,000, which will be subscribed by the banks 
and the city of Portland under the guarrantee of the com- 
[lany of the payment of interest at 4 per cent. 

— It is reported that a railroad depot may be erected on 
Broadway in St. Louis. The East End Improvement As- 


sociation is interested in the matter. J. K. Cummings is 
vice president. 

Bridges. 

-The Pencoyd (Pa.) Iron Works is making large ship- 
ments of iron to the Northern Pacific Railroad aggregat- 
ing 250 car loads. The iron consists of structural material 
and is being moved in train loads via the Reading and 
Erie roads to Chicago, and from this city to St. Paul via 
the Great Western. October 1, 38 cars left Pencoyd in 
one train. The iron is to be used for repairing and re- 
newing bridges on the Northern Pacific road. 

— Press reports state that the civic deputation to Ottawa 
on the bridge question claims to have the positive assunince 
of Premier tau Her and his colleagues that at the proper 
time the government will financially assist the project. 
It is said that the aid promised will be in the shape of a 
grant of 15 per cent of the total cost of the bridge, that 
is to say, if the latter reaches $5,000,000 the government 
will give $750,000 of the amount. It is expected that the 
city corporation will take stock in the company to the ex- 
tent of $250,000 and guarantee the interest on an issue of 
bonds to theextedt of $1,000,000. 

— It is stated upon good authority that the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad will construct a new steel bridge in place of 
the old wooden one at Columbia which was blown down 
by the recent storm. 

—A petition will be presented asking for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Beaver creek, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
to cost $2,500. Address the city clerk. 

— The Rapid Transit Co., at Waterloo, Iowa, is reported 
as about to let contracts for constructing four bridges on 
the Cedar Falls line. The largest one will be about 400 ft. 
long. It is to be of steel, and is estimated to cost $15,000. 
The other three structures will be wood. 

— The Pennsylvania road is now engaged in erecting a 
large iron viaduct across Ridley creek, 100 ft. high from 
the water to the rail. The same road is also building an 
iron bridge on the Frazer branch over Pickering, to re- 
place the olden wooden trestle work. Thes two operations 
will cost considerably over $100,000. 

—The covered bridge built by Troup county, Ga., which 
was recently burned, will be rebuilt. 

—An election will be held at Binghamptou, New 
York, October 20 to vote again on the ques- 
tion of constructing a new bridge over the Chenango 
river at Ferry street; estimated cost, $50,000. At the 
election held July 14 to vote on the question of issuing 
$65,000 in bonds for this bridge, it was (iefeated. 

—It is reported that the Chattanooga Augusta Rail 
road Co. will construct a steel viaduct, over which its 
trains will enter the city when the road is built. 

—Bids are wanted until October 29 for constructing 
steel and iron superstructure of Willow street bridge 
(Cleveland) over old riverbed. 

—It is stated that a new steel bridge about 1,400 ft. Jong 
will be built over the Kaskaskia river at Shelby ville. 111. 

—The civil engineers of the Boston & Maine railroad are 
drawing plans for a new steel bridge across the Pisca- 
taqua river, which has been talked of for many years. 

Iron and Steel. 

— The Bethlehem and Midvale steel companies will se- 
cure the naval contracts for gun forgings after all tlie de- 
lay and question raised regarding the bids of those con- 
cerns. Both firms offered to furnish the navy department 
with a large number of steel forgings intended for the 
four, five and six inch guns which were to be built for the 
new ships authorized and for the auxiliary navy. The 
Bethlehem Company bid 26>^ cents per pound for the four 
and five inch forgings, and Midvale bid 26 cents for the 
six inch forgings. 

—President Wm. Chisholm of the Cleveland Rolling 
Mill Company denies the report of last week that the mills 
had closed down, throwing 4.500 men out of employment. 
Instead of it they are working about 2,500 men and are not 
rolling a ton of iron unless it has been ordered. The mills 
are not shut down, however, nor will they be. 

—Consul Germain writes to the department of state 
from Zurich that American pig iron, steel and tools are 
wanted in Switzerland. One of the largest houses in 
Zurich reiiuests him to let American dealers know that it 
wants 40,000 tons of pig iron for foundry purposes; 55,000 
tons of blooms, billets, wire rods, bars and sheets; 3,200 
tons of pipes and tubes, and 2,000 tons of hardware goods, 
chains, bolts, nuts, screws, etc. 

—The Russian government is stated to be negotiating 
for the purchase of the machinery of the Wellman Steel 
Works. The price offered is $36,175, 90 per cent of which 
is to be paid in cash as soon as the deal is closed. The 
purchase includes the engines, the largest train of plate 
rolls in the world, cranes, pumps, and all necessary ap- 
paratus for putting the plant in immediate operation. 

—Plumb, Burdick & Barnard’s nut and bolt works, 
which have been shut down for some time have started 
up. Upwards of 400 men went to work. 

— The bar iron department of the Helmbacher Forge & 
Rolling Mills, St. Louis, together with the coupling pin 
and axle department, are being operated single turn. 

—The Illinois Steel Company has placed an order for 
10,0(K) tons of ore with the Antoine Ore Company which 
insures the continued activity of that mine. 

—The Edgar-Thomson works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at Bessemer, were closed down this week indefi- 
nitely because of lack of orders. The plant has been in 
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operation making rails for three weeks, but orders were 
sent out from the general office to shut down. 

—The Carnegie Steel Company, Ltd., has given notice 
that the present wage scale will expire Jan. 1. The no- 
tice is in accordance with the agreement existing between 
the employes and the company whereby notice must be 
given by either the previous October 1 if any change is de- 
sired in the wage scale of the following year. It is not 
known that changes will bo made, but the present notice 
is a necessary form, and the question will be opened for 
readjustment Jan. 1. 

Machinery and Tools. 

—The Borden & Selleck Co., 48-50 Lake street, Chicago, 
111., reports fairly active business in its coal and ash 
handling machinery for power houses. The following re- 
cent contracts have been put in operation : Ash and soft 
coal handling conveyors for power house of North Shore 
Electric Co., Roscoe boulevard and California avenue ;also 
power house of same company at Edgewater; soft coal 
conveyors, steel storage tanks, etc., for carrying coal from 
sidetrack thi*ough a tunnel under street and factory, de- 
livering same into battery of boilers, for Jas. S. Kirk 
Co., soap makers. North Water near Rush street,Chicago. 
Contract has just been closed with the Chicago Public Li- 
brary for anthracite coal and ash handling machinery for 
the new library building. Recent orders have been filled 
as follows: Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Co., Pratt 
City, Tenn. ; Howard-Harrison Coal Co., Bessemer, Ala. ; 
Choctaw Coal Co., Aderson, I. T. ; Schloss Iron & Steel 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. ; Toledo Traction Co., Toledo, O. ; 
Elmwood Coal Co., Elm wood. III ; Dora Coal & Mining Co., 
Horse Creek, Ala. ; Pablo Gamiz, Havana, Cuba. 

—The Lodge & Davis Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 0.» 
reports a general improvement in trade during the past 
few days. They have received quite a number of orders 
from various parts of the United States and their foreign 
business continues good. Inquiries are plentiful and they 
anticipate a brisk trade immediately after the election. 

—The Ashton Valve Co., of Boston, has recently estab- 
lished on the upper floor of its works a foundry for the 
making of all the composition castings used in its large 
output of valves, gages, etc. Business with this company 
has continued very good considering the times. 

—The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York, has opened a branch office at New Orleans, in 
the Hennen Building, in charge of Mr. J. H. Dickinson, 
C.E.,a member of the “Hoo Hoo” society, who has been iden- 
tified with the manufacture and sale of hoisting and con- 
veying machinery for the past six years. Mr. Dickinson 
has also gotten out various patent appliancos and improve- 
ments for logging by steam, and he goes to New Orleans 
for the purpose of securing the more extensive use of Lidg- 
erwood machinery and imnrovements for logging. 

— The Hamilton Machine Tool Co., Hamilton, O., has 
just completed another large order for drill presses, to be 
shipped to Stockholm, Sweden. 

I —Recently in an interview Mr. Thos. P. Egan, presi- 
dent of the great woodworking manufacturers, the 
Egan Co., Cincinnati, O., said: “ I don’t like to talk poli- 
tics to business people, but I firmly believe that the free 
coinage of silver would put me at a disadvantage in the 
markets of the world. I am after the foreign trade and 
am getting it, toOj but don’t send me out with a (silver) 
spear to fight England with a (gold) needle gun. It gives 
me no show. I want the Egan Co. to sell woodworking 
machinery not only to all parts of the United States but 
also to every country on the globe, and keep our American 
skilled mechanics employed full time and full wages pay- 
able in gold. 

Miscellaneous. 

— The Maritime Canal Co., which proposed to build a 
(janal across Cape Cod, has been authorized by the Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioners and Harbor and Laud 
Commissioners, sitting jointly, to issue from time to time 
the $6,000,0(X) of stock and $6,000,000 of bonds. 

— The Michigan Peninsular Car Co., last week re-elected 
old directors and approved annual report. 

—Andrew Carnegie returned October 9 from his sum- 
mer vacation in Scotland and England. His unusually 
early return is attributed to changes in the steel company, 
John G. A. Leishman having resigned the presidency a 
few days ago, making it necessary to select a successor as 
soon as a meeting of all the directors could be called. 

—The recent building of the Kansas City, Pittsburg & 
Gulf Railroad into Polk Co., Ark., and a consequent ex- 
amination by prospectors connected with the railroad of 
the manganese deposits in this county, have shown that 
they are more valuable and extensive than heretofore sup 
posed. A report by the state geologist of Arkansas, made 
1890, discredits the quantity and quality of these de- 
posits, but a later careful and systematic examination of 
portions of this district by interested persons lead them to 
say that instead of the de^wsits being merely pockets of 
manganese, beds have been found of the formation, and 
that veins extending over the country for many miles are 
traceable by the ordinary prospector ; these varying in 
width from four inches to six feet. Deposits have been 
found of almost pure mineral, suitable not only for steel 
making, but for fine glass making also. 

—The Tyler Car Lumber Co., of Tyler, Tex., has 
failed, with liabilities of $250,000. The assets are unknown. 

— The Seaboard Air Line has purchased considerable 
water front at Portsmouth, Va., along the Elizabeth river, 
which now gives the company about one mile of open water 
front terminal facilities, and it will erect large wan^- 
houses on the newly ac<iuired property at once, covering a 
front of alxiut 4(K) ft. and running back over 3iK) ft. 
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